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NOTICE TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Enquiries having reached us as to the Avice at which Zhe Month and Catholic Review 
is to be obtained in the United States and Canada, we have to state that Subscribers 
who fay in advance may receive it by post from the Office in London (50, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square,) at the same price as in Great Britain, z.¢., 24/- per annum. 


Orders to be made in favour of Mr. JosepH HacGue. 
ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
Two Shillings ............ 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. for One Quarter. 
1 Vol. for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
1 Vol. for a Year. 
One Guinea 3 Vols. for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the "country or Depots in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. 9 for a year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


lor the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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Complete Catalogues of Books (English and Foreign), Music, Church 
Furniture, Stationery, School Books, &c., may be had on application. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


(The pa 
Dupanloup’s Letter to Minghetti. 
Christmas List. p. 10. 
Avancini’s Meditations. p. 3. 
Peace through the Truth, Second Series, by Rev. 

Fr. Harper, 8.J.  p. 

Children’s Bible History. p. 4. 
Our Lady’s Dowry. p. 4. 
Anecdotes and Te 
May Chaplet. p. 
Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. 
Three Kings. p. 6. 
Choice of a State of Life. p, 2. 
Quarterly Series. New Vol. p.1. 
Montagu (Lord R.) Answer to Gladstone. 
Catholic Allegiance do. do, 


p. 4 


New edition. p. 4. 
p. 2. 


p.2. 
p. 2. 





ges shew where the books are described more at length.) 


Afternoons with the Saints. New edition. p. 6. 
Purgatory Surveyed. p. 3. 
Protestant Journalism. p. 4. 

Life of Margaret Roper. p. 2. 
Segur’s Holy Communion. p. 
Sacrum Septenarium, by Fr. Formby. 
Summer Talks about Lourdes. p. 2. 
Foreign Literature. p. 11, 

Prayer Books. pp. 8 & 9. 

Catholic Church in Scotland. p. 2. 
Jesuit Ascetical Library. p. 3. New vols. 
St. Joseph’s Theological wrt p. 2. 
The Perfect Lay-Brother. p. 3. 

St. Charles’s Hymn Book. p. 4. 


p. 5. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Working of the Holy Spirit in Individual 
Souls, by the Archbishop of Westminster. 
The Religious State. 


Mary, Star of the Sea. New edition. 


Sketch of the Life of the late Fr. Henry Young, 
of Dublin, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 
Which is Right? a Story. 


The Victims of the Mamertine, by the author of 
the *‘ Martyrs of the Coliseum.” 

Life and Revelations of Marie Lataste; edited by 
E. H. Thompson, M.A. 

Balmez Philosophy. 

The Wyndham Family ; a Story of Modern Life. 

Catechismus Romanus, or Catechism for Priests. 

Book of Martyrs, by Rev. H. Formby. 








One Thought for Each Day, by Fr. de Retin, 
S.J. 


Scotti’s Meditations, Vol. IV. 





QUARTERLY SERIES. (Conducted by the Managers of the “ Month.”) 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H.J. Coteriper. 
Vol. I., 2nd edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emiy Bow es. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotertpez. Second edition. Price 5s. 6d. 

The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pz 1a Patna, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. CoLERIDGE. 
Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 
Vol. II., 10s. 6d. 

Ierne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J.C. Bateman. 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady Groretana Futterton. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By the Rev. F.Gotprv. 6s. 


The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus; First Companion 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Giuserre Borro, of the same 


Society. With a Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotermer. 6s. 6 
[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter Favre, and con- 


tains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and Meditations, written by himself.] 

9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old English version. Edited 
by Rev. H. J. Corerinas, 8.J. 68. 

10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Heten Ram. With Preface by 
Rev. H. J. Cotermesr, 8.J. 5s. 

11. The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowned and Crowned. By M. O’C. 
Morgis. With Preface by Rev. H. J. Coterinar, 8.J. 4s. 6d. 


The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falkland. By Lady 
GrorGIANA FULLERTON. 
The Life of our Life. By the Rev. H. J. Corermes. 
[The first volume will appear in the course of 1874.] 
The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borro. 
The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 
The Life of Pius the Seventh. 
St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 
The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 
The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame Acarie). 
The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine. By Rev. Father Gotpre. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


4. By the Rev. H. J. Coxeripar. 
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By E. Bowzezs. 





























The*Catholic: Church in Scotland, from 
the Suppression of the Hierarchy to the 
Present Time; being Memorabilia of the 
Bishops, Missioners, and Pagar Jesuits. 
Edited by the Rev. J. F. 8. Gordon, D.D. 
One vol. 4to., with numerous Portraits, &e. 
pp. 645. 128. 

History of the Catholic Ohurch in 
Scotland, from the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity to the Present Time. By James 
Wats. One vol. 8vo, 616 pp., 12s. 6d. 





Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, 
for Every Day in the Year, on the Gospels 
for the Sundays. From the Italian of Mgr. 
Scortr, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Revised 
and Edited by the Oblates of S. Charles. 
With a Preface by His Grace the Arcu- 
BisHor OF Westminster. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth Satur- 
day after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 


Vol. II. 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Also just published. 
Vol. III. From the Fifth Sunday after Easter 
to the Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 4s. 
Meditations of the Sisters of Mercy, 
before Renewal of Vows. By the late Right 
Rev. Dr. Grant, Bp.of Southwark. Reprinted 
from an unpublished edition of 1863. 1s. 6d. 


From Septuagesima Sunday to the 
Price 4s. 





Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his 
Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of his 
Works. By Epwarp Bettasis, Barrister- 
at-Law. One vol., 429 pp., 10s. 6d. 


Lord Dacre of Gilsland; or, The Rising 
in the North. An Historical Romance. By 
E. M. Srewart. Price 3s. 6d. 





Life of Margaret Roper; or, the Chan- 
cellor and his Daughter. By Acnes 
Stewart. With an Autotype of Thomas 
More's Family. 6s. 

Life of Margaret Hibbert. 
Father Cooxe, O.M.J. Cloth, 1s. 


Hymns of the Church. By Rev. J. 
ALLACE, D.D. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


By Rev. 


Map of London, shewing the Churches and 
Chapels in London. Plain, 6d. ; coloured, 9d. 





Holywell and its Pilgrims. By the 


Author of “ Tyborne.” Price 1s. 





Church Incense, best and cheapest made, 


in pound canisters, at 2s. 6d. each. A trial 


is requested. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. 
Translated from the Italian by the Right 


Rev. Monsignor J. L. Patterson, President | 


of St. Edmund’s College. 2nd edition. Cloth 
gilt, 1s. 4d. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 


EpiTep sy FAaTuHers OF THE Society or JEsus. 
I. On some Popular Errors concerning 


Politics and Religion. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Roserr Montagu, M.P. 
6s. 


ConTENTS. — Introduction. I. The Basis of 
Political Science. II. Religion. III. The Church. 
IV. Religious Orders. V. Christian Law. VI. 
The Mass. VII. The Principles of 1789. VIII. 
Liberty. IX. Fraternity. X. Equality. XI. 
Nationality, Non-intervention, and the Accom- 
plished Fact. XII. Capital Punishment. XIII. 
Liberal Catholics. XIV. Civil Marriage. XV. 
Secularization of Education. XVI. Conclusion. 
Additional Notes. 


Register! Register! Register! An 
Appeal to Catholics, showing the means of 
getting on the Registers of Parliamentary, 
Municipal, Union, and School Board Voters. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Roserr Montaeu, 
M.P. Price 2s. 

Gladstone Controversy. Expostulation 
in Extremis; or, An Answer to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees 
and Civil Allegiance. By the Right Hon. 
Lorp Rosert Monracu, M.P. 2s. 





GJadstone Controversy. The Vatican 
Decrees and Catholic Allegiance. A Reply 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Political Expostulation. 
By a Monk of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 1s. 


The Month of Mary of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. By Henri Lasserre. Translated 
from the French (‘Twenty-third edition) by 
Mrs. Crosier. 2s. 6d.; blue cloth, 3s. 


The Strawcutter’s Daughter; and The 
Portrait in My Uncle’s Dining-room. Two 
Stories. Edited by Lady Georerana Fut- 
LERTON. Translated from the French. 2s. 6d. 


On the Choice of a State of Life. By 
the late Jonn Baptist Matovu, Lord Bishop 
of Bruges. Translated from the French, by 
Atoysius pet Virrorio. With Preface by 
the Bishop of Salford. 3s. 


The King and the Cloister; or, Legends 
of the Dissolution. By the Author of 
‘Cloister Legends,” &c. Price 4s. 


The Pope and the Emperor. Nine 
Lectures. By the Very Rev.J. N. Sweeney, 
0.8.B., D.D. 2s. 

The Seven Sacraments Explained and 
Defended, in Question and Answer. Edited 
by a Catholic Clergyman. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 





The Heart of Jesus consoled in the 
Holy Eucharist by the Communion of 
Atonement. By a Father of the Society of 
Jesus. 3d, 

Summer Talks about Lourdes. By 
Ceca Mary Cappett, author of “‘ Never 
Forgotten,” &c. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 











Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Sr. Josern’s AsceticaL Lrrary. 
Under the Editorship of Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. 

I. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. 
In Four Books. By J. E. NieremBere, 
S.J. With a Preface by the Rev. Father 
Gatiwey,8.J. Price 6s. 


II. A Remembrance for the Living to 
Pray for the Dead. By Fr. James Mum- 
ForD, 8.J. Reprinted from the Author’s 
improved edition, published in Paris, 1661; 
with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by 
Fr. Joun Mornis, 8.J. 38rd edition. 2s. 


III. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, 
Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis 
Arias, of the Society of Jesus. With Pre- 
face by Father Georce Porter, 8.J. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


IV. A Guide to the Members of the 
Spiritual Union. Established by the Ven. 
Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the 
Discalced Carmelites. The Last Testa- 
ment of the Soul. By St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with 
the Lord our God. By Fr. Atvaro 
Arras, §.J. Translated from the Italian. 
One Vol., 1s. 6d. 


V. The Devotions of the Lady Lucy 
Herbert of Powis, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Price 3s. 6d. 


VI. A Hundred Meditations on the 
Love of God, By Roserr SournHwe.. of 
the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr, 
with Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by 
Fr. Joun Morris, 8.J. Price 6s. 6d. Calf, 
red edges, 12s. (An entirely original work, 
now first published.) 


VII. A Treatise on the Particular 
Examen of Conscience, according to the 
Method of St. Ienamius. By Father Luis 
DE LA Pata, of the Society of Jesus. 
Author of the ‘ History of the Sacred Pas- 
sion.” With Preface by Father Grorcr 
Porter, 8.J. Prices 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

VIII. A Spiritual Compendium, in 
which the Principal Difficulties in the Way 
of Perfection are Explained. By Father 
Gaspak DE LA Fiauera, of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by 
Mrs. R. Bennetr. Edited by Rev. Grorce 
Porter, S.J. Price 4s. 6d. 


IX. Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year and for the Principal Feasts. By the 
Ven. Fr. Nicnoxias Lancicrvs, of the Society 
of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. Gzorce 
Porter, 8.J. 68. 6d. 

X. The Perfect Lay-Brother. By 
Fe.rx Cumpiivo, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated by Fr. Joun G. Mac- 
LEoD, of the same Society. With Intro- 
duction, &c. 4s. 6d. 

XI. Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Par- 


ticular Account of the HAPPY, AND YET THRICE 
UNHAPPY STATE, of the Soulsthere. Alsoof the 

















singular charity and ways we have to relieve 
them; and of the devotion of all ages for the 
Souls departed. With twelve excellent means 
to prevent Purgatory, and the resolution of 
many curious and important points. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. Anperpoy, of the Society of 
Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 
3s. 


XII. & XIII. The Life and Doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, in the Form of Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year. By Rev. Fr. 
Avancini, of the Society of Jesus. In 2 
vols. 10s. 6d. 


Lisrary oF Rericious Biograprny. 
Edited by Epwarp Hearty Tuompson, M.A. 


Vol. I. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
S.J. 5s. Second edition. 
II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, 
the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 
Second edition. 


III. Life of St. Stanislas Kostka, 
8.J. 5s. 
IV. Life of the Baron de Renty; 


or, Perfection in the World exem- 
plified. 6s. 

V. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 
Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769— 
1837). With portrait. Second edi- 
tion. Cloth, 6s. 

In preparation. 

VI. Life and Revelations of Marie 
Lataste, Sister Co-adjutrix of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart. 


Geronimo: A True Story. By Lady 


Hersert. Price 4s. 


Seur Eugenie; the Life and Letters of 
a Sister of Charity. By the author of “A 
Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second 
edition, enlarged. Price, on toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 4s. 6d.; plain paper, cloth plain, 
3s. 

Practical Counsels for Holy Commu- 
nion. By Mgr. pe Szeur. Translated with 
Introduction by the Right Rev. Dr. Fur- 
Lona. Revised and edited by a Catholic 
Priest. 2nd edition. 4d.; cloth gilt, 8d. 


The Question of Anglican Ordinations 
Discussed. By Very Rev. Canon Estcourt, 
M.A.,F.A.8. With an Appendix of Original 
Documents and Photographic Facsimiles. 
One Vol. 8vo, 148. 


A Comparison between the History 
of the Church and the Prophecies of the 
Apocalypse. Translated from the German 
by Epwin bE Liste. 2s. 


The Children of Mary before Jesus, 
forsaken in His Tabernacle. By Groror 
Gretron. ‘Translated from the Ninth 
French edition. 1d. 


Dr. Nicholson’s Accusation of the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. By Catholicus. 1s. 














Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 




















Just out, price 10s. 6d. 


Protestant Journalism. By the Author 
of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends.” 





Our Lady’s Dowry; or, How England 
Gained and Lost this Title. A Compilation 
by the Rev. F. E. Bringert, C.SS.R. With 
Illustrations. 

This work consists of Three Parts. In the 
first, the DocTRINE of our Forefathers regarding 
the B. Virgin is given, principally in their own 
words. In the second Part, the various Forms 
and Monuments of their DEVOTION are treated of ; 
and in the third, the Causes and Progress of 
DISLOYALTY. 

Poems. By Hunter Dopps. In Two 
Parts. I. Saints’ Days for the Year. II. 
Youth’s Diary. With Dedication to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. One 
vol., cloth, 5s. 


The Children’s Bible History, for 
School and Home Use; from the Beginning 
of the World to the Martyrdom of SS. Peter 
and Paul. With an Appendix. New edi- 
tion. 2d. 


Mary, Star of the Sea; or, A Garland 
of Living Flowers, culled from the Divine 
Scriptures, and woven to the honour of the 
Holy Mother of God. A Story of Catholic 
Devotion. New edition. (Jn the Press.) 


True to Trust; or, The Story of a Por- 
trait. A Tale of the Times of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 4s. 


Anecdotes and Incidents, Ecclesiastical 
and Religious. Containing 119 separate 
Narratives. A new edition. 1s. 8d. & 2s. 6d. 


A May Chaplet, and other Verses. 
Translated and Original. By the Rev. Fr. 
Kenetm Dicsy Beste, of the Oratory. 
Square 16mo, cloth gilt, 4s. 

“The Rev. Fr. Beste is the latest, and not the least 
worthy singer of the Virgin’s praises. Both as a trans- 
lator and as an independent composer, Fr. Beste’s book 
is very laudable. He is gifted with very considerable 
pathetic = stage and his style of expression is simple and 
chaste. His choice of metre is usually very happy, 
and the melody of his verses leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.”—Dublin Review. 

“‘The May Chaplet wreathed this spring-time is a 
beautiful one, and will appeal to many tender hearts 
and vivid imaginations. The reverential, devotional 
tone of the writing is peculiarly admirable, and reminds 
us of Father Faber.”—Lloyd’s Weekly London Paper. 


Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi. By 
Rev. Dr. Murray, of Maynooth. Abridged 
edition. One vol. 12mo, 8s. 


Passion Flower. A Catholic Story. 5s. 

Catalogue of Music, published by the 
“ Cecilia Society at Ratisbon. 8vo, 
9d. net. 











Dupanloup’s (Mgr.) Letter. Letter 
from the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Orleans to M. Minghetti, Minister of 
Finance to King Victor Emmanuel, on the 
Spoliation of the Church at Rome and 
throughout Italy. Together with the Brief 
of the Pope to the Bishop of Orleans on the 
occasion of this Letter. Translated from 
the Originals. 1s. 

Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a 
Schoolfellow, 1827—1830. Qualis ab in- 
cepto. Translated from the French by 
C. F. Auptey. With Portrait, 5s. 


The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Joun Morais, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales, 
By the author of “ Marion Howard.” Cloth 
extra, 38., cheap edition, 2s. 





Dame Dolores; or the Wise Nun of 
Eastonmere: and other Stories. By the 
author of “‘ Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 


The New Prussian Bills on the Position 
of the Church in reference to the State. By 
Wi11114M EmmManvet Baron Kerreter, Bp. of 
Mayence. Translated from the German by 
M.D., by permission of the author. 6d. 


The Condition of Catholics under 
James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, by 
Rev. Joun Morris, 8.J. 2nd edition. 14s. 


Abrege de la Doctrine Chretienne. 
A French Translation of the ‘‘ Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.” Price 2d. each, or 
1s. 6d. per doz. 

St. Charles’s Hymn Book, as used at 
the Church of the Oblates of St. Charles. 
103 pp., containing 199 Hymns. New edi- 
tion. 8d. 


Monastic GiEANINGS, 
Edited by the Monks of St. Augustine's, Ramsgate. 


No. 1. The Rule of Our Most Holy 
Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 
In Latin and English. Translated by a 
Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Rams- 
gate. Cloth extra. 4s. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 
Also, separately. 

Tue Orrices or Prime anp Compiine. 8d. 

Tue Orrices or Tierce, Sext, anp None. 3d. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin 
Vulgate. A new edition, with the approbation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 
Royal 8vo, 2s., or 18s. per dozen. Also in 
better bindings. 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


























A New Work in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 
By Rev. Henry Formey. 3s. 6d. 
Sacrum Septenarium; or, The Seven 

Gifts of the Holy Ghost, as exemplified in 

the Life and Person of the Blessed Virgin, 

the Mother of the Christian family; for the 
guidance and instruction of her children. 

The volume, which places the glory of the Blessed 
Virgin in an entirely new light, will be preceded 
by a Preface particularly addressed to the ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of Mary,” exhorting thenr to a specially 
attentive study of the pattern, placed before them 
by their elect Mother. 

The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, which as 
S. Thomas teaches are necessary aids to salvation, 
are given to all Christians without distinction in 
the Holy Sacrament of Confirmation: and the 
above volume shows how the Blessed Virgin, as 
the Mother of the whole Christian family, exem- 
plifies the operation of these several Seven Gifts 
in her own life, in the way of a maternal pattern 
placed before her children. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. By ALexanver Woop, 
M.A. Oxon. Price 5s. 


The Early Martyrs. By Mrs. Hope. 


New edition, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 


Seven Stories. By Lady Grorotana 
Futterton. Contents:—1. Rosemary : 
a Tale of the Fire of London. 2. Re- 
aration: a Story of the Reign of Louis 
XIV. 3. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. 
The Beggar of the Steps of St. Roch: a True 
Story. 4. Trouvaille; or the Soldiers 
Adopted Child: a True Story. 6. Earth 
without Heaven: a Reminiscence. 7. Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam. New edition, 3s. 6d. 


The Epistles and Gospels of the Sun- 
days throughout the Year; with Nores, 
Critical and “gros be By Rev. Dante. 
M’Carrny, D.D. Complete in one vol., 12s. 

The Irish University Question. By 


Sreruen M. Lanican, A.B. 12. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH TRACTS. 
New Issues. 
Manchester Dialogues. 

By Rev. Fr. Harper, 8.J. 

, , The Pilgrimage. 
. Are Miracles going on still ? 

IL Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 

IV. Popish Miracles. 

V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 

VI. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘Winking Madonnas.’ 

VII. Are Miracles Physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles Morally possible ? 

Price of each, 3s. per 100, 25 for 1s.; also 25 
of the above assorted for 1s. Also the whole 
Series complete in neat wrapper, price 6d. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 
100 assorted, price 1s. 6d. 


The Prophet of Carmel: a series of 
Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. Witha 
Supplementary Dissertation. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsive. Dedicated to the 
Very Rev. Dr. Newman. Price 5s. 


First Series. 








Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 


Rev. Rosert J. Carsery, 8.J. Price 1s. 


Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By St. Atpnonsus. Price in wrapper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 8d. 

Twelve New Tales, by Mrs. Parsons, 
viz.—1. Bertha’s Three Fingers. 2. Take 
Care of Yourself. 3. Don’t goin. 4. The 
Story of an Arm Chair. 5. Yes and No. 
6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Con- 
stance and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair 
of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara’s New Shawl. 
10. The Little —— ers. 11. The Pride 
and the Fall. 12. This Once. 

Prices: 3d.each; in a Packet complete, 3s.; 
or in cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 


The Stranger’s Guide to the Church. 
By Georce Grerrox. New edition (the 
12th), 6d. 

The Helpers of the E Holy Souls: Who 
and What they are. With some account 
of the Life of their Foundress. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsipe, M.A. (Dedicated to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster.) 
In limp cloth, 1s. 6d.. 

Contents.—I. Introduction. II. Mother Mary 
of Providence: her Childhood and Home Life. 
III. The Formation and Development of the 
Order. IV. Last Days of the Foundress. V. The 
Helpers of the Holy Souls in England. VI. Asso- 
ciated Members, VII. Concluding Reflections. 

N.B.—The proceeds of this publication will be 
devoted to the promotion of the work of the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls in England. 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: A 
brief and popular Account of her Life; to 
which are added Selections from some of 
her § Sayings, and the Decree of her Beati- 
fication. By the Rev. Cuaries B. Garsive, 
M.A. Ile. 

ConTENTS. —I. Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque’s Early Life; her entrance into Religion. 
Il. Her Visions. {11. Her Expiatory Sufferings. 
IV. Father de la Colombiére. V. Tribulations and 
Death. VI. Golden Sayings of Margaret Mary. 
VII. The Title of Venerable; Heroic Virtue. VILI. 
The Affirmation of Miracles. IX. Beatification. 
X. Decree of the Beatification of Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. —_— 

Marie and Paul: a Fragment. By 
“ Our Little Woman.” 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 











The Popular Use of the Bible encou- 
raged by the Catholic Church. By the 
Rev. Kenetm Vaucuan. Price 3d. 





“Virgo Virginum Praeclara.” From 
the “Stabat Mater” of Haydn. Arranged 
for Four Voices, 8., A., T., B. With Organ 
Accompaniment by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
NewsHam. 5s.; reduced to 1s. 6d. 


Emmore: a Tale of Home Life. To 
which is added “ Lotty’s Christmas Eve,” 
and “‘The Men of Wycombe.” By Cyriz 
AusTIN. — cloth, 1s.; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 





- Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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Peace through the Truth; or, Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon. By Rev. T. Harrer, 8.J., 
Professor of Philosophy at the Seminary, 
Stonyhurst College; fate Professor of Theo- 
logy in the College of St. Beuno, N. Wales. 
Second Series. Part I. Dr. Pusey’s First 

Supposed Papal Contradiction ; or, the Levitical 

Prohibitions of Marriage in their relation to the 

Dispensing Power of the Pope. I. The Prologue. 

II. Fundamental Principles. III. The Issue ; 

containing a detailed examination of Dr. Pusey’s 

Evidence respecting Marriage with a Deceased 

Wife’s Sister. IV. Doctrinal Postil. V. The 

Epilogue. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Also, uniformly printed, 


First Series of above Work. 8vo, 15s. 


Afternoons with the Saints. By W. H. 
Anverpon, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
New edition (the 8th) enlarged. 5s. 





Eternal Punishment. By the Rev. J. B. 
Mornis. 1d. 


—_ 


Considerations for a Three Days’ Pre- 
paration for Communion. Taken chiefly 
from the French of Saint Jure,8.J. By 
Cecmiz Mary Cappetu. Price 8d. 
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Catholic Union Papers, No.1. Sup- 


pression of Religious Orders in Rome. 
Price 6d. 

Do. No. 2. Memorial of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, assembled at the 
Grave of St. Boniface, upon the Present 
Position of the Catholic Church in the 
German Empire. Price 6d. 


Recent issues from the Roehampton Press. 

1. Devotions to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus for each Day of the Week. By a 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 2d. 

2. Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 
Price 2d. 

3. Invocations to St. Joseph. 
Mons. Oxier, Founder of St. Sulpice. 
per 190. 


By 


1s. 


The Complete Works of §S. John of 
the Cross. Translated from the original 
Spanish by David Lewis, Esq.,M.A. Price 
28s. There are only a few copies left ot 
this important work. 





Catechism of Christian Doctrine fami- 
liarly Explained. By Rev. Patrick Power. 
In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. Original Edition, 3 vols., 
12s. 6d. 





- : ‘ =e | Versicles and Tales; or Leisure Hours 
The Pearl of Antioch: A Picture of 3y P. Mac Hate Dany. Cloth 


the East at the End of the Fourth Century. 
From the French of Abbé Baye. Price 5s. 
Florence O'Neill, the Rose of St. Ger- 
mains; or, the Days of the Siege of Lime- 
rick. By Acyes M. Srewarr. Price 5s. 





| A Night at Madame Tussaud’s, and | 


fancied Historic Conversation between I]lus- 
trious Personages. Price 2d. 


The Pope and the German Emperor. 


Letter to His Majesty King William of | 


Prussia, Emperor of Germany, by Arna- 
wasius Clement. Price 1s. 6d. per dozen. 





| The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. 


By Dom J. Castaniza, O.S.B. Edited with 
Preface and Notes by Canon Vauauan, Eng- 
lish Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. Re- 
printed from the old English Translation of 
1652. With fine original Frontispiece, re- 
produced in Autotype. 8s. 6d. 


| The “Old Catholics” at Cologne. By 


Herr Fréuticu. Price 2s. 


Prayers used at St. Edmund's College, 
Ware. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 





| Historical & Legendary Recollections 


of the Rock of Cashel. By M. St. J. N. 
Price 6d. 








| 





of a Youth. 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

May Papers; or, Thoughts on the 
Litanies of Loreto. By Epwarp Ienatius 
Puxsrick, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
3s. 6d. 





The Three Kings, and other Poems. By 


Emity Bowes. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. With 


Portrait. Price 6d. 


A Visit to Louise Lateau, in the Sum- 
mer of 1872. With a short account of her 
Life, and a description of her Stigmas and 
her Ecstasy. By the Rev. GeraLp Mo..oy, 
D.D. Price, in wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


History of England, for Family Use 
and the Upper Classes of Schools. By the 
Author of ‘“* Christian Schools and Scholars,” 
Second edition, with Preface by Very Rev. 
Dr. Norrucore. Price 6s. 





Tale of Tintern: a May Pageant. By 
Reverend E. Caswatu. Second edition. 
Price 2s. 


New Mass for Men’s Voices, 2 Tenors 
and 2 Basses, with Organ Accompaniment. 
By J. Hatrerr Suerrarp, Organist and 
Director of the Choir, Church of the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Clapham. Folio, 7s. 6d. | 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


























WORKS BY HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 





Cesarism and Ultramontanism. 1s. 

Sin and its Consequences. 
6s. 

Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 1s. 

Demon of Socrates. 1s. 6d. 


2nd edit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Education and Parental Rights. 1s. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 3rd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd 


edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
Vols. L., I1., and IIL, each 6s. 

| Petri Privilegium. 10s. bd. 

The Temporal Mission of the Holy 


Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 8s. 6d. 
The Grounds of Faith. 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. 5s. 
England and Christendom. 10s. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 2s. 
Confidence in God. 1s. 

Dignity and Rights of Labour. 6d. 


New Anp Revisep Epitions or THE Works OF 
THE Rev. Farner Rawes, O.8.C. 
Homeward: A ‘Tale of Redemption. 
2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

God in His Works. A Course of Five 
Sermons. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Beloved Disciple: or, St. John the 
Evangelist. In one vol., neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Septem: Seven Waysof Hearing Mass. 
5th Edition. 1s. and 2s.; red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 


ealf, 4s. French Translation, 1s. 6d. 
Great Truths in Little Words. 3rd 
Edition, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*The Eucharistic Month. From the 


Latin of Father Lercart,8.J. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 
*Twelve Visits to Our Lady and the 
Heavenly City of God. 2nd edition. 8d. 
*Nine Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Chiefly from the Canticle of Canticles. 2nd 
edition. 6d. 

*Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 
2nd edition. 8d. 

| Hymns, Original, &c. 

cheap edition, 67. 

* Or im one vol., Visits and Devotions, 

neat cloth, 3s. 


Neat cloth, 1s.; 


Preparing for Publication, 
A Second Edition of Sursum; or, Sparks 
Flying Upward. 
Also, two new Works, 
The Prince of the Apostles. 
In Exitu Israel. 
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KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman’s Work in Modern Society. 
By M. F. Cusack. 7s. 6d. 








BOOKS FOR SPIRITUAL READING. 
Just Published. 

The Spirit of St. Gertrude. 3rd edition. 
2s. 6d. Contents:—Part I. Revelations of 
the Love of the Heart of Jesus to His Crea- 
tures.—Part II. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment.—Part III. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament of 
Penance.—Part IV. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus towards the Souls in 
Purgatory.—Part V. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus to His Mother. 





Just out, price 78. 6d., 2nd edition. 


The Life and Revelations of St. Ger- 
trude, of the Order of St. Benedict. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
The Book of the Blessed Ones. Fourth 
Vol. of Series of Books for Spiritual Reading. 
Jesus and Jerusalem ; or the Way Home. 
4s. 6d. 3rd edition ; First vol. of Series. 
Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
4s. 6d. ; Calf, 6s. 6d. Second vol. of Series. 
Daily Steps to Heaven. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
2nd edition ; 3rd thousand. Third vol.of Series. 
These Works ure now being translated into French 
and German. 


Visits to the Altar of Mary. 9d. 

The Little Book of the Lovers of the 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second edition. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 4d. 

The Association of our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart; with Litanies, &c. 6d. 

Visits to the Crib. 6d. 

The Living Crib. 2d. 


GOOD READING FOR GIRLS. 

A Series of Books for Girls has long been 
wanted, and one volume of this Series has 
been published in America, where it has had 
a circulation of from 15 to 20,000 copies in 
a year. An English adaptation of this 
work has just appeared, under the title of 

A Nun’s Advice to Her Girls. Cloth 


extra, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, new work on the Religious Life. 
| The Spouse of Christ: Her Privileges and 
her Duties. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Liberator: his Life and Times, 
Political and Religious. One Vol. 4to, 
copiously illustrated, and with ornamental 
borders to every page. Cloth, gilt, 308. 

| The Illustrated History of Ireland. 
11th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp.,18s.6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges, lls. : plain, 10s. 

New School History of Ireland. Illus- 


trated, 2s. 
| Life of Father Mathew. 2s. 6d. 
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The Pilgrimage Hymn. (Adapted for 
use in Churches.) Sung at Paray-le-Monial. 
Price 6d. per dozen; or 25 for 1s. 





The Year of Preparation for the Vatican | 


By the Right Rev. the Bisnor or 
Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 


Council. 
SALFORD. 





& 


Germany, Italy, and the Jesuits: a | 


Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, 
July 1872, by T. W. Auuies, M.A. 3d. 


By a Convert. 
Price 6d. 


Bismarck versus Christ. 
Translated from the Dutch. 





A Packet of Sixpenny Books. No. 3. 
Price 3s. Contents:—Little Page. Valen- 
tine Duval. Pietro and his Pupil. Little | 
Slater. Young Gassendi. Artist and his 
Dog. Little Vagrant. 





Monastic and Conventual Institutions: 
their Legal Position, Property, and Disabi- 
lities. By Huco J. Youna, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 1s. 6d. 


Fenelon’s Reflections for every Day in 
the Month. Translated by the Rev. Dr. 
Fiercuer. Cloth, 1s. 





Holy Phases By Rev. 

S.J. Price 1s. Contents: The Rooms and 

the Homes of Saints in Rome. A Miracle 

in Rome, in 1765. The Catacomb of St. 

Callixtns; or, Rome Beneath the Ground. 
The Holy House at Loreto. Appendix. 


Fr. LamBert, 





Jesuits in Conflict; or, Historic Facts 
illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of 
the English Mission and Province of the 
Society of Jesus, in the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Successors. First Series. 
By a Member of the Society of Jesus. With 
ilfustrations in photographed etching. One 
vol. crown 8yvo, 5s. 


Also by the same Author. 


Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus. With 
engraved Portrait. One vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Life of St. Gaetan: 


Founder of 


the Order of Théatins. Translated by 
Lady Hersert. 2s. 6d. 


The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis 
de Sales. Gathered from his Writings, and 
arré anged i in order by the Rev. Pere Huauer. 
Translated from the French. Price 2s. 


SERIES OF PRAYER- BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, 
Thirty-third Thousand. 
Tne PatH To HEAVEN; the cheapest and 


BOUND, 


AND ILLUSTRATED. 


| GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 18mo Edition, 
good type. 
NIE einesvacdicaanansacbscaasasssacbhassseduided 1s. Od. 
With Epistles and Gospels .................. ss 


most —— Book of Devotions for 


Public or Private use ever issued. 


aera 2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, red edges ............:.c.0000 2 6 
Do. do. clasp and rim .......0+...... 4 0 
NIE 555. csaciciecancsesiasspndeaanses 3 0 
BU NE OE, GUE boss ccsccanndcanctscoans 4 6 
French morocco, gilt edges .................. 4 0 
I ON IID isiicdstcnnscanndcstnassneraceass 5 0 

MIN Sah ki lasdacites tcszakedeeneiis 6s. and upwards. 


Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 
THE GARDEN OF THE SouL. New Ed., with 


GARDEN OF THE SouL. Large type, for 
the Sick and Aged. Large 18mo. 


MIR, iccinacingaeGaanetinndtieninaanenbiateandandenuas 2s. Od. 
Se SNE GN isniccnccndacabinbdadpencamnenaes 2 6 
SO. MPMI occcsicecsxshadecedsesccoarenneste 3 0 

GE sarc ace tdeeta dace clicenadtcindtahunasdaaioiae 4 6 
ND sasesceddescciditedstatuaknsistnalasensen 5 6 


GOLDEN MANUAL; or Complete Guide to 


all the additional Devotions in general use. | 


NIRS ECR liar oe De ee ee a Os. 6d. 
Do. large paper, superior....... 0 8 
Do. embossed, gilt edges, with Or- 

RNID - savers vcscccivenenedicucses 1 0 

French morocco, gilt _ witnes Oe 

Do. rims and clasp. arsitwecs 3 0 

IN oo edi atactina Deis aidapabarennsensuatobcnes 3 6 

RN III oii and cassccdnnasuscdeedeeeneeesaeece 4 0 

RS dai ths scien iaansadcrnisdtaeseanadciaxacacees 5 0 

WitH EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. 

Ra NG id casntdncnstecdecaciteinnsaene 1s. Od. 
Ber EN \ntithctdnsenissensesscdehesbecsaaie 1 6 

Roan, embossed, gilt edges .................. 1 6 

IS 5, cs snarncsdasseiapendeseesaen 2 0 

a it hades kaa bsabenninaeniedaiese 2 6 

gg Be Sa ie ate EEE ae ae eee eee 4 0 

French morocco, gilt rims and bar......... 4 0 

SE HII 5 ca. dccncsicpdscauheyeseiassecboanects 4 6 

ee ui acd bccenaluidekccddnanstiinnemesenines 5 6 

I Ee se BLE nee ee 6s. to 21 0 

Ivory . .... 58. and12 0 
Do. elegantly ornamented... 21 0 


Catholic Devotion, Public and Private 
(thick or thin paper). 





Is ME CN a sos ccssncnscasoscnexnasesoanncis 6s. Od. 
French. I etic ecicinss- Crksencenseiacrenneies 7 0 
DP WUE ssncdercdncidsathdcveducdbapesecsascsccsuconteaes 8 6 
PINOY sailatnconcabiiddmslaatpavacpesmuibaneentes 9 6 
Gilt METTTTITITTTITITTITITT TTT retiree ll 0 
With Missal complete, 2s. e: 
| With Epistles and Gospels, 1s. extra. 
Velvet, rims and clasp, very elegant...... 24 0 
WOOO isisasecastinaseanasdoncceyunceatdiandatasedenn 15 0 
Do. beautifully ornamented............... 42 0 
Morocco, antique ..............2:.0.. 21s. to 45 0 


MIssAL FOR THE Laity. Abridged Edi- 


tion, 32mo. 


RENN ciicodnaatnonaddeshenssadenexeiennetadeaieis 1s. 0d. 
eee ey: ee ee oe 1 6 
PE MOOD ineccsccnsdsdesarashensnandens 3 6 
Gilt PITTITITITITITITITITTE TILT 4 0 
BIE 5. svrennnnswatciabiaddbusneidncanteesasthameiaiieas 4 6 
MOET, iin dnundhdsenpsanincnuaadddaninietiebiial 5 0 
OE CE I a Ie 6 0 
Ivory, ornamented.................. 12s, and 21 0 
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Missat. New and Complete Pocket Missal, 
in Latin and English, with all the New 
Offices and the Proper of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Jesuits (thick or thin paper). 







Roan, embossed, gilt edges..............+4+ 5s. Od, 
NNO NOUN oo oo Koki sccesctecsccncessansa 6 6 
BNE THis 355 snalaseoscdnsecsicnssekeavsteannese 7 2 
Calf flexible, red edges...............c0ssse008 8 6 
Morocco, gilt edges .......... naiaocawennn 9 6 
II cod aca ccp dh ccnsestscssancactinsents 11 0 
I occa stadt vomarcsnasusancsisensies 13 0 
Morocco limp, turned-in edges ............ 14. 0 


Red and black, morocco elegant, with e1 igravings, 
30s. and upwards. Ivory, eautifully orna- 
mented, 42s. ; elegantly car ved, i. 5s. ; velvet, 
rims and clasp, very elegant, 

Also an edition beautifully illuminated, bound 
antique. 


Tue CnurcH MANval, with Epistles and 





Gospels. 
WN eat dane tidnacsdesigans<odsasentoniisduanioces 2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, gilt edges......... 3 6 
Calf so 2d 
PI Sadansvactewerencisaisstacsncneudubicos aed 5 6 
RN eid ors sap akide ince cn sensteiogiae 6 6 


Also in various elegant bindings. 
Ivory, elegantly ornamented, 15s, and 21s. 


a First Prayer-Book for the Young. In 
large type, with engravings. 


IN « crit conduinendassidedaninprie ceamaasada tase 0s. 6d. 
Bound, with 16 extra plates and hymns 1 6 
MIND axa cakesastatachsnersicdidinecaessuteienes 2 6 
Uv idancbibss Aiapuescnhtexdss<opecainedenimonesaenous 3 0 


Tue CaTHOLic’s VADE Mecum; or Select 
Prayers for Daily Use. 


sos tlvax ok, capt zuctiendadbcsiaiarceseat 2s. Od. 
Embossed roan, gilt edges ................ , 4@ 


French morocco 

Calf, red edges 

Morocco .... eee 

NE di cisyansdciacnsnspadlactnaniin 

Also, antique style, morocco, and velvet, 12s. to 
21s. ; antique, photographic illustrations, clusp, 
for presents, 25s., 30s., &c. ; ivory, lds, ; ele- 
gantly ornamented, 21s. 

A superior edition of the same (red borders, orna- 
ments, &c.), calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. : mo- 
rocco gilt, 7s. 







CATHOLIC’s DAILY COMPANION. 


NN sven dditiaCaccccsesiutobesanerdtwuastbveases 1s. 0d. 
F renc h morocco 





Elegantly ornamented ...............0:0008 21 0 


tiful engraved borders, illustrations, red 
lines, &c. 





NONI snnidaicdvasdtnnsssactueendvaneeictints 3s. Od. 
| si a 
Do. tuck 6 0 
Morocco 6 0 
NN tt stk Caasccaciniaa shaaamubasei inate taddh canbe 6 6 





CATHOLIC CHILD’s GUIDE TO DEVOTION; | 


Tue Pocket PRAYER-Book, with beau- | 


Septem; or Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 
By Father RaweEs. 









DUNNER i; cs cepccuadomacddncontihemayalonnnacsshecs 1s. Od. 
Boards, fine edition .. a <a ee 
Red edges ......... 2 6 
ge ee 5 0 
OIG sis scsknckn dtndncnteccdeuacescetdanenioks 5 6 
FLOWERS OF DEVOTION. Diamond type. 
NIN scivennnacshicuscsiieccacdasabcddantnsients toni ‘Is. Od. 
Tuck ... 6 
French morocco 6 
ET ERTS Free 0 
MD. ince nent cake 6 
Morocco gilt 0 
Morocco or Russia, in case 6 
Morocco, antique, photographs, and clasp 15 0 
BIE occas ctsndsdiceskinsaakisssibiorsasaseoiecig 8 6 
Key or HEAVEN. 

SE hese kuna rtnces dataatndconamic iemansenumiene 









Roan 
French morocco, gilt 
GUE ceashavercnccinphoacnesesaseies 
MOTOCOO: ....cs0sc.sssees 
AOE Fee Rte PHONO OPER ter rea ey 


KEY OF HEAVEN, with Epistles and Congo. 
ES RE nope eee 1s. 6d. 
French morocco, gilt ...............46 
French morocco, rims and bar see 
WOM nsascacescccsncssassacsecshissectiessaccesunies 
Velvet ... pipaeakectsaenic’ = 

a eer Josathcambanteembeis 
Demamnenbad: IPOS ki... psssisiccccescsinsccsesd 21 
CATHOLIC PIETY. 

Roan, ls. ; and other bindings, as above. 


oOoCanaS 


| Datty Exercise. New Edition, with 


beautiful engravings. 


IN, os tecrhcn dn tdrubeniacnccaackikenis ceduasscnanes Os. 6d. 
OU I a iisicdrsnecssccnsdcdetickaace i 9 
ViTa DEvoTa. 

IIE” cc cada) shu tich. cicbnsusnisskeibedmoteacte Os. 9d. 
pe TEE LS rete ayy Pr ere 2 0 
MANUAL OF THE HOLY FamMILy. 

WI Be I oiksiinsdiandisasatienscianons Os. 6d. 
aN cc ee ee 0 8 


PRAYERS OF ST. GERTRUDE AND ST. 
MECHTILDE. 
Weak GOED, WARRIORS oan vccsscccscccesssccesass 1s. 6d. 





Cheap edition, limp cloth 1 0 
French morocco, red edges .... ee 
a ee errr 4 6 
PONG TOOEAO, IID: on sncccscancsencciccsesonss 5 0 
WN NE cece sn cis ccsaees cove etocestuateaes 6 0 


THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. 

1s. 6d. and upwards, as above. 

THE Dawn oF Day, a, Prayer-Book for 
Children. 1s. 

MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. New 
and beautiful edition. 


. BEE, ine tess he cise taeraasadeannaaasapecdole 2s. Od. 
Re ad I I oo i xcosve cenckdinephcneonans 2 6 

RE bc. cxivcantacnes baeticnonnbecertresuerasess 5 6 
PENGUIN ori issciscacaciocdabiccdensi@ivcwcd teccen 6 6 


MANUAL OF OUR LADY OF THE SACRED 
Heart. Same prices. 


CuHILD’s Mass Book. 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 


Few FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN. 238.; 
calf, 3s. 
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CHRISTMAS STATUARY. 





Messrs. BURNS & OATES’ Stock of Figures for Christmas comprises 
the following :— 
| Groups of Ten Figures: Size of Figures, 


Infant Saviour, 18 inches long, at 7s. 6d., 
12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., and 21s. 

Ditto, partially gilt, at 12s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 2ls., 
and 25s. 

Ditto, coloured, at 17s. 6d., 21s., 30s., and 42s. 


Ditto, with Rays at the hack, plain, 21s. and 28s. 

Ditto, ditto, partially gilt, 35s. and 45s. 

Ditto, ditto, coloured and’ gilt, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 
63s. 

Ditto, on Altar - Crib, and Rays, plain, 25s., 


31s, 6d., and 42s. 
Ditto, ditto, partially gilt, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s. 
Ditto, ditto, coloured and gilt, 63s., 84s., 94s. 6d., 


and 105s. 
QuITE NEw MODEL. 

Group of Three Figures in one piece, 
size 11 inches high, 14 inches long, and 6 inches 
wide, viz., Infant Saviour in swaddling clothes, 
the B.V.M. and St. Joseph kneeling. Prices : 
plain, 21s. to 70s., according to finish. 


The B.V.M. and St. Joseph kneeling, 
8 feet. Plain, 42s. each; partially gilt, 63s. ; 
or coloured and gilt, at 4/. 4s. and 5/. 5s. each. 


The Ox and Ass, 2 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 
8 inches high, kneeling on the fore-legs in 
adoration of the Divine Infant. Coloured, 
price 3/. 3s. each. 

These are new, and very fine nwdels. 


Angels kneeling in Adoration, 24 feet 
high. Plain, 31s. 6d. each; gilt, 42 s. and 
52s. 6d. each ; coloured ¢ and gilt, very beautiful, 
81. 138. 6d. and 4/. 4s. each. 

Ditto, 1} feet high. Plain, 15s. and 18s. 6d. 
each ; gilt, 25s. and 35s. each ; coloured and 
gilt, at 42s. and 52s. 6d. each. 


Complete Groups of Nine Figures: 
The Infant Saviour ... ... 5 inches. 
The Blessed Virgin Mary... ... 10 


St Joseph ... . oes w 

Two Shepherds sti unding — oe ee 

Two Shepherds kneeling ... ... 7} , 
8 


The Ox and Ass... . 
Prices of the whole: 


‘plain, Qi. 10s. ; partially 
gilt, 3/. 15s.; or coloured naturally, 


41. 14s. 6d. 

The Infant Saviour in Crib, 18 inches 
long, and Two Angels adoring, 18 inches high. 
Prices from 2/. 2s. the set. 


Group of Three Figures: 


B.V. and St. Joseph eet 21 inches. 
Infant, 15 ma, i ee a 
Plain, 3/. ; painted stone colour, 4/. 4s. ; 


ditto ditto, a ‘gilt, 5/. 5s.; painted in colours 


and gold, 6/. 16s. ‘6d. 
Infant only on Crib. 


Painted stone colour. | Coloured 


Pl: iin. Gilt. and gilt. 
inches lis. & 18s. 20s. & 25s, 55s. & 42s. 
24 90 3. & _ 27s.6d.& 31s.6d. 45s. & 50s, 


5s. & 28s.| 30s. & 358. | 50s. & 55s. 
-& 42s s.| 42s. & 52s. 6d. | 55s. & 63s. 
The sizes are of the Figures only. 
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123 to 21 inches. Plain, 10/.; painted stone 
colour, 13/.; gilt, 15d. ; coloured, 18d. to 204. 


Angels Kneeling, of plastique, 3, 6, 9 and 


a. nehes high, at 1s. 6d., 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s., 8s., 
10s. 6d., lis., : 20s., and 25s. per pair. 
Infant Saviour, Wax Figure. Various 


sizes and prices. 
Cribs, composed of Wood, Cork, Straw, &c., 
with plastique (white) Figures. Various sizes 
and prices, from 10s. 6d. upwards. 
Groups of Three Figures, 3 inches, 2s.; 
4 inches, 3s. 6d.; and 5 inches, 5s. per set. 
Ditto of Five Figures, 5 inches, 6s. 6d.; 


21s. 


8 inches, 


Ditto of Nine and Eleven Figures, 8 and 9 inches, 
45s. and 50s. 

Ditto of Three, Five, Nine, and Eleven Figures, 
12 to 15 inches, at 35s. ey 55s., 5f., 6l. 6s. and 
upwards. 

Prices of the above, painted in colours, may be 
ascertained upon application. 





A variety of Small Cribs, in boxes, adapted for 


which can be sent by post, at 
1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 38. 6d., 3s. 9d., 4s., &e.; post- 
age, 6d. and ls. extra. And a great assortment 
of Surprises, or Unfolding Prints, at 6d., 9d., 
Is., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c., each. 

Lace-bordered Prints and Emblems, at 2s. 6d., 
ds. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s., 7s., 9s., 12s., aud 13s. 6d. 
per dozen. 

A variety of Illuminated Texts for Christmas :— 
6 ft. by 2 ft. 2...30s. 6 ft. by 11 in....6s. 6d. 
9 ft. by 1 ft. 10 15s. 4 ft. 10 by 11 in. 6s.6d. 
9 ft. by 11 in.... 7s.6d. 12 ft. by 1 ft.6 21s. 
Smaller Texts for Rooms, &c., from 1s. each. 


Sc hools, &e., 


A great variety of Illuminated Emblematic Cards, 
very numerous, some being beautifully inlaid, 
at 6d., 9d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. each. 

Larger Prints, for framing, at 8d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 
2s., 3s., 5s. each. 

Mounted Prints, 6d., 9d., 
each, and upwards, 

Flower-Vases, Candlesticks, Branches, Lamps, 
plain and decorated Wax Candles, Wreaths of 
Holly, Texts, &c. &c. 


Holly Berries, 6d. per Gross, or in quantities of 


Is., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 


12 Gross for 5s. 6d. 
24 ~ . 10s. Od. 
50 te . 20s. Od. 


A sample Gross conte on = vecsiget of 8 Penny Stumps. 


‘.B.—The packing cases, &c., are charged 
at cost price, the half of which is remitted when 
the empty case is received back. It is necessary 
to advise by post the return of cases when dis- 
patched, OTHERWISE CREDIT CANNOT BE GIVEN. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

















NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


Gaudentius (Fr.). Manuductio spiritualis per 
vitam quotidianam seu via ad perfectionem 
religiosam per quotidiana exercitia novitiis 
et clericis ord. s. Franc. reform. province. 
Tirol. 8. Leopoldi demonstrata. Svo, xxvi- 


pp. 582. 


Sancti Bonaventure, ord. min. Epise. Card. et 
Eccl. Doctoris Seraphici. Breviloquium 
adjectis illustrationibus, tabulis et appen- 
dicibus, opera et studio P. Antonii Marizx 
a Vicetia. Two vols. in large 8vo, 13s. 


Admodum Reverendi et Eximii P. F. Antonii 
Goudin Lemovicensis, ordinis preedicatorum, 
provinciz Tolosaniz alumni, in sacra fucul- 
tate Parisiensi, doctoris theologi et in majori 
conventu et collegio Parisiensi ejusdem or- 
dinis quondam regentis. Tractatus Theo- 
logici juxta inconcussa tutissimaque dog- 
mata Divi Thome Aquinatis, doctoris an- 
gelici. Nova editio emendata cura et stu- 
dio P. F. A. M. Dummermuth, ord. Pred. 

Tomus I. De Scientia et voluntate Dei, 
De providentia, pradestina- 
tione et reprobatione. 
TomusII. De Gratia Dei. 
Price 


Opera Omnia Bernardi Jungmann.—Institu- 
tiones Theologicee Dogmatice generalis. 
Tractatus de vera religione. 3s. 
de Deo Uno. 4s. 6d. 
de Verbo Incarnato. 5s. 
de Novissimis. 4s. 6d. 
a de Gratia. 4s. 


R. P. Joannis Reuter, S.J. Neoconfessarius 
praetice instructus sive methodus rite obe- 
undi munus confesarii in gratiam eorum, 
qui ad curam animarum aspirant:proposita. 
Nova editio;emendata. 8vo, 5s. 


Acta et decreta sacrosancti Cicumenici Con- 
cilii Vaticani in quatuor prioribus sessioni- 
bus. 8vo, 5s. 6d. nett. 

Declaratio pro hac nova editione actorum et decretorum 

Concilii Vaticani. 


Hanc editionem Actorum et Decretorum sacrosancti 
Ccumenici Concilii Vaticani in quatuor prioribus 
Sessionibus, que impensis Paulini Layzarini Typo- 
graphi ciusdem Concilii nunc primam in “lucem prodit, 
ad principis romans editionis fidem, que Pii IX. P.M., 
auctoritate die xvii Januarii hoc anno MDCCCLXXII, 
publici iuris facta est, esse accuratissime expressam, 
libenter, prout a nobis ‘postulatum est, declaramus. 


Rome, die 24 Martii, 1872. 


Prelectiones Theologice quas in collegio 
Kom, habebat Joannes Perrone, e Soc. Jes. 
ab eodem in compendium redactz. 

(Premissa estjeiusdem theologie cum philosophia 
comparate Synopsis. ) 
I:ditio nova ab auctore revisa et aucta. Two 
vols. 8vo, 8s. 











| 


Examen Philosophico Theologicum de Onto- 
logismo auctore P. F. Alberto Lepidi. One 
vol. 8vo, 1874. Pp. 330, 6s. 


Opera Franciscr Xaveru Scuourre, 8.J. 


Cursus Scripture sacre seminariorum usui 
accommodatus eo intuitu ut facilius sanc- 
tuarii candidati juxta regulam SS. Patrum 
ad sacri textus intelligentiam solide simul 
ac practice instituantur. Two vols. 8vo, 
pp. 608, 8s. 


Elementa Theologiz: Dogmatice, e probatis 
auctoribus collecta et divini verbi minis- 
terio accommodata. ‘Two vols. 8vo, pp. 
600—660, 8s. 


Adjumenta Oratoris sacri seu divisiones, 
sententle et documenta de iis christianz 
vite veritatibus et officiis, que frequenti- 
bus e sacro pulpito proponenda sunt. One 
vol. 8vo, pp. 559, 4s. 


Compendium perfectionis sacerdotalis seu 
via brevis ac facilis ad illam spiritus 
ecclesiastici plenitudinem consequendam, 
qua sacrum sacerdotii onus digne susti- 
neatur; adjectis orationibus ante et post 
celebrationem misse recitari solitis. One 
vol. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


Evangelia Dominicarum ac Festorum totius 
anni, homiliticis explicationibus secundum 
mentem SS. Patrum et Catholicorum in- 
terpretum illustrata. Two vols. 8vo, pp. 
500—493, 8s. 


Evangelia de communi Sanctorum, explica- 
tionibus ad mentem sanctorum Patrum 
aliorumque interpretum dilucidata, ut non 
minus populi instructioni quam sacer- 
dotum devotioni serviant; adjunctis non- 
nullis ex evangeliis ferialibus quadra- 
gesimz. One vol. 8vo, 4s. 


De sensu cexremoniarum Missz brevis ex- 
plicatio. One vol. 8vo, pp. 44, 1s. 


Compendium Theologize Moralis, P. Joannis 
Gury, 8.J.  Editio novissima multis cor- 
rectionibus aucta et recentioribus actis 
Sancte Sedis, maxime constitutioni SS. D. 
N. Pape Pii 1X., super censuris late sen- 
tentiz accommodate a R. P. Henrico 
Dumas, 8.J. ‘Two vols. 8vo, good clear 
type, 10s. 


Philosophia Elementaria ad usum Academic 
de presertim Ecclesiastice juventutis, opera 
et studio R. P. Fr. Zephyrini Gonzales, ord. 
pred. Three vols. 8vo, 20s. 
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De Vidée de Dieu d’aprés la tradition chré- 
tienne et les diverses autres théodicées 
rationalistes ou sacerdotales soit avant, soit 
apres Jésus Christ, par M. l’abbé Em. Castan 
docteur en théologie. Two vols. gr. 8vo, 
128. 


Questions sur l’ecriture Sainte, ou Programme 
détaillé pour servir de guide dans |’étude 
des Livres Saints, avec indication des diffi- 
cultés & resoudre, des recherches a faire, et 
des ouvrages 4 consulter, 4 l’usage des 
jeunes ecclesiastiques et des prétres du 
ministire, par un directeur du Seminaire de 
8. Sulpice. Two vols. 8vo, pp. 800, 8s. 
‘Priests on the mission will find this book very use- 


ful, mdeed it should become in their hands a Manual of 
daily use.”—Ezxtract from French Review. 


La réforme sociale en France, déduite de l’ob- 
servation — des peuples européens, 
par M. F. Le Play. Three vols. 8vo, 7s. 


L’unité des forces physiques, essai de Philo- 
sophie naturelle, par le P. A. Secchi, 8.J. 
One vol. 8vo, pp. 616, avec 63 fig. dans la 
texte. 10s. 


Jean sire de Joinville. Histoire de Saint 
Louis, credo et lettre 4 Louis X. Texte ori- 
ginal, accompagné d’une introduction par 
M. Natalis de Wailly, membre de I’ Institut. 
One fine 8vo. vol., pp. 690, illustrated with 
many engravings, facsimile maps, &c. 20s. 


Méditations sur les Saints ordres, suivies d’in- 
structions pour la premiére communion et 
de Meditations sur quelques versets de 
lEvangile de S. Jean, par l’abbé Henri 
Perreyve. One vol. 12mo, pp. 328, 3s. 


“The pious effusions, and remembrances full of 
grief, of a past, which nevertheless had been most pure, 
the language, full of grace, at once mystic and pene- 
trating, remind one of the Confessions of the great 
Saint Augustine.” —E£xtract frum French Review. 


Lettre de Mgr. l’evéque d’Orléans 4 M. Min- 
ghetti, ministre des finances du roi Victor 
Emmanuel, sur la spollation de l’église a 
Rome et en Italie. One vol. 8vo, 1s. 


“Mer. Dupanloup again speaks in defence of right, 
and unmasks the treachery and iniquity of revolution. 
In this letter, which is addressed to a gentleman once 
minister to Pope Pius the Ninth, but now overseer of 
the works of spoliation in Rome, he examines one by 
one the promises made by the Italian Government to 
Catholic nations.”—Zztract from French Review. 





Le catechisme en exemples. Troisiime edi- 
tion, revue et considérablement augmentée. 
Two vols. 8vv, 8s. 

Tome ler. Les verités qu’il faut croire. 
Tome 2de. Les devoirs qu’il faut accom- 
plir, et les moyens qu’il faut employer. 
Each volume contains about 600 pages, with alpha- 
betical and analytical index. Each volume can be 
sold separately. 

Rayons de Vérité, par le R. P. Theodore 
Ratisbonne, Supérieur de Prétres mission- 
aires et des religieuses de N. Dame de Sion. 
One vol. 8vo, pp. 365, 3s. 


La Royauté Frangaise, par J. B. V. Coquille, 
redacteur en chef du monde. One vol, 8vo, 
pp- 550, 5s. 

“This work is partly composed of articles that have 
appeared from time to time in the ‘ Monde.’ ” 


Le Mot de l’enigme, par Mme. Craven. Two 
vols. 12mo, 68. 


“A new work by Mrs. Craven, like one of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton’s, is ever hailed with pleasure by 
our Catholic readers; but we do not hesitate to say 
that in the book before us Mrs. Craven has far outdone 
herself: that since the publication of the ‘ Recit d’une 
Sceur’ ne novel has yet appeared of which the aim and 
purpose are so excellent.”’— Tablet. 


Now ready, the fourth and last volume of 
Histoire Universelle de l’Eglise, par le docteur 

Jean Alzog, Professeur de l'Université de 

Fribourg-en-Brisgau, traduite par I’ Abbé 

I. Goschler, Chanoine honoraire de Carcas- 

sonne, docteur des lettres, ancien directeur 

du collége Stanislas, et C. F. Audley, Pro- 
fesseur d’histoire, membre de la Société des 

Arts de Londres. Quatriéme edition. Re- 

vue, annotée et continuée jusqu’a nos jours, 

d’aprés la septieme édition Allemande, par 

Abbé Ag. Sabatier, membre de la Société 

académique d’archéologie, sciences et arts 

de l’Oise, auteur de la Vie des Saints du 

diocése de Beauvais,etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 9s. 
Ouvrage apprové par Monseigneur |’ Archevéque 

de Fribourg et par Monseigneur l’évéque de 

Beauvais. 

Le contenu du quatritme ‘volume. Troi- 
siéme époque de la revolution, frangaise 
jusqu’ & nos jours (1789—1872). 

Chapter I. Histoire de l’eglise Catholique. 

Revolution frangaise. 
Chapter II. Histoire du Protestantisme. 
Chapter III. Exaltation de la puissance 
spirituelle des Papes et attentat contre 
leur puissance temporelle. One vol. 
12mo, pp. 480, 3s. 


ITALIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Vita di S. Francesco di Sales vescovo principe 
di Ginevra compilata sui  manoscritti e 
sugli autori contemporanei dal curato di 
8. Sulpizio di Parigi. 3 vols. 8vo. 10s. 


Della Vita del B. Sebastiano Valfré confon- 
datore della Torinese congregazione dell’ 
Oratorio di S. Filippo Neri con notizie 
storiche de’ suoi tempi. Libri cinque del 
Soc. Paolo Capello 2 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 











Vita di 8. Francesco Borgia terzo generale 
della compagna di Gesfi. Scritta dal Padre 
Pietro Ribadeneira (della medesima com- 
pagna). 8vo. 32. 


Le delizie del divino amore o vita della piisima 
Sorello Giovanna Benigna Gojos, religiosa 
conversa della visitazione 8. Maria morta 
in odore di santit4 nel monastero di Torino 
il 5 Novembre, 1692. 8vo. 3s. 
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Vita di S. Francesco Xaverio della compagna | Dell’ Imitazione di Cristo Nostro Signore e 
di Gesfi, apostolo delle Indie. Descritta dal dei beni che abbiamo in lui del P. Francesco 
P. Daniello Bartoli (della medesima com- Arias, D.C.D.G. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. nett. 


. 2vols, 8vo. 6s. 
pagna) eons x Severini. I misteri della vita e delle virtu di 


Principii Elementari di “Filosofia pel Prof. Maria Vergine. Sermoni pel mese di Mag- 
Testa, teol, coll. Viltore. gio detti in Roma, nella chiesa di Santa 
1. Filosofia Speculativa. 8vo. 6s. nett. Maria della Pace. 8vo. 6s. nett. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Rev. A. Lepidi, author of ‘‘ Examen Mr. Murray, Professor of Sacred Theology 
Philosophico Theologicum de Ontologismo,” | in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, has just 
is preparing for publication ‘ Philosophia | issued ‘‘ Tractatus de Ecclesia Christi,” editio 
Christiana Elementaria,” it will extend over | compendiosa. 
three volumes. “Le mot de l’enigme,” by Mrs. Craven, 

. a _— will shortly appear in English dress. Miss 

A new and revised edition of ‘ Vindicies Emily Bowles is the translator. The French 

Alphonsiens:” is just out. edition has been a great success. 





OLD EDITIONS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio in qua con- | Le Catechisme ou introduction au symbole de 


tinentur liturgie copitarum Ares, Basilii, la foy, ou il est traité des excellences de la 
Gregorii theologi & Cryrilli Alexandrini, religion chrestienne, et de ses principaux 
Latiné converse secundim exemplar Cop- mystéres: avec un abregé du mesme Cate- 
ticum, &c., &c. chisme, et un traité de la maniére de pro- 


poser la doctrine de la religion chrestienne 
aux nouveaux fidelles. Composé en Espag- 
nol par le R. P. Louis de Grenade, de l’ordre 
de 8. Dominique, traduit de nouveau en 
Francois par M. Girard, conseiller du Roy 
en ses conseils. Paris, 1679. Folio, in old 
calf, 20s. 


Accedunt Dissertationes Quatuor— 
I. De Liturgiarum Orientalium origine et 

autoritate. 

II. De Liturgiis Alexandrinis. 

III. De Lingua Coptica. 

IV. De Patriarcha Alexandrini, cum Officio 
ordinationis ejusdem. 

Opera et studio Eusebii Renandotii. Pari- | Teg Lois civiles dans leur ordre naturel. 

siis, 1716. 2 vols. 9to, in old calf, red Paris, 1695. 5 vols. 9to, in old calf binding, 

edges, 37s. 6d. 188. 

De Justitia et Jure ceterisque virtutibus 
cardinalibus libri quatuor (ad secundam 
Secunde D. Thome 4a quest. 47, usque ad 1 1 et , 
quest. 171) auctore Leonardo Lessio e Soc. sur les sacréments et les péchés capitaux, 
Jes. Editio tertia, auctior et castigatior. Par un ancien professeur de Theologie de la 


Mediolani, 1613. One vol. in small folio, Société de 8. Sulpice. 2 vols., 6s. 


10s. — * 
= — loi — Histoire de la Vie, des ouvrages et des doc- 
S. Thome Aquinatis 7 Theologica dili- trines de Calvin. Par M. Audin. 2 vols., 6s. 
genter, emendata Nocolai, Sylvii, Billuart, ° 
et C.J. Drioux notis ornata. 8 vols. 8v0, | Quyyres Spirituelles de S. Bonaventure de 


Examen raisonné ou décisions théologiques sur 
les commandements de Dieu et de l’eglise, 


408.; for 20s. lordre des Fréres Mineurs, Cardinal evéque 
Sanctii Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis Epis- d’Altane. Traduction de M. l’Abbé Ber- 
copi, Opera: post Lovaniensium Theo- thaumier. 6 vols., 40s.; for 20s. 


logorum recensionem castigati denuo ad 
manuscriptos codices Gallicanos, Vaticanos, 
Anglicanos, Belgicos, &c., nec non ad 
editiones antiquiores et castigatiores. Opera 
et studio Monachorum ordinis Sancti Bene- 
dicti congregatione Sancti Mauri. Venetiis, 
1724. 13 vols. in folio, bound, £8. 


Sermons du R. P.C. R Billuart de lordre des 
Fréres Précheurs. Publiés pour la premiére 
fois d’aprés les manuscrits autographes. 
2 vols., 6s. 


L’esprit de l’ Apocalypse, par Mgr. Francois 
de Boret, precédé d’une traité sur les 





CEuvres completes de is Jean es ETT, ouvrages de l’auteur par M. le doyen de la 
— du Gree i os i. Sg oe faculté de Theologe de Paris; et d’une notice 
oly, ancien professeur, prétre du diocése > te Hg *9 
de Besancon, suivies de la Vie du Patriarche biographique. vo, 6s 
gp Fgh ee a vols., is beau Traité de la croix de N. 8. Jésus Christ, ou 
s o » in eigh ols., - * . \ ; 
difeliy ceisited on anod strong paper, in doubl explication du mysttre de la Passion de 
— ee ae . Jésus Christ, selon la concorde. Paris, 1833. 
40s. nett. 14 vols 18mo, bound in old calf, 35s. nett. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


TRACTATUS DE ECCLESIA CHRISTI. Auctore Parricio Murray, fin 
Collegio S. Patricii apud Maynooth, in Hibernia, Sac. Theol. Professore. Editio compendiosa. 
One vol. 12mo, upwards of 600 pages, 8s. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE INSURRECTION OF 1798, derived from 
every available written record and reliable tradition. By the Rev. P. F. Kavanacu. Feap. 8vo, 
fancy boards, 2s. ; handsome cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE IMMACU L ATE CONCEPTION: Summary of Conference. By the Rev. 
Bruno VeERcRUysSE, S.J. Authorized translation. 18mo, cloth, 6d. 

THE MASS, and a Devout Method of assisting at it. From the French of 
M. Tronson, of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. With Prayers at Mass from Nouet’s “‘ Pathetic 
Effusions of the Passion.” 18mo, cloth, 4d. 

NOTES OF THE WANDERING JEW ON THE JESUITS AND THEIR 
OPPONENTS. Edited by Jonn Farrptay, Esq. New and cheaper edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
SERMONS, LECTURES, &c., by the late Rev. Father Buck.ry, of Cork; 
edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev. Cu: ARLES Davis, Adm. Skibbereen. Crown 8vo, handsome 

cloth, ‘with Portrait. 6s. 

THE BEST CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS, new editions, in great variety of 
bindings, and at various prices (list free on application). 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Completely new and beautiful red-line 
edition, with a engraved specially for it. 18mo, handsome cloth, new design, 3s. 6d. ; 
best morocco, 8s. ; best calf, 7s. 6d. 

THE ARTIST OF COLLINGWOOD: an Irish Story. By Baron Na Carrie. 
Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FESTIVAL TALES. By J. F. Watter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE SPOKEN WORD;; or, the Art of Extemporary Preaching; its Utility, its 
Danger, and its True Idea. By the late Rev. T. J. Porrer, Professor of Sacred Eloquence in All 


Hallows College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By yy the same Author :— 


THE PASTOR AND HIS PEOPLE. 5s. SACRED ELOQUENCE. 5s. 
RUPERT AUBREY: a Tale. 3s. SIR HUMPHREY’S TRIAL: a Tale. 2s. 6d. 


THE FARLEYES OF FARLEYE: a Tale. Third Edition. New style of 
binding. 2s. 6d. 
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Studies in Biography. 


II.—THE ABBE DE ST. CYRAN (Part III). 


THE immediate occasion of the arrest of St. Cyran by the 
order of Cardinal Richelieu seems to have been the disturb- 
ance caused by the publication of a curious book by the Pére 
Seguenot, one of the Oratorians at Paris, a devoted disciple 
and follower of St.Cyran. No doubt the great Minister had 
many causes of complaint against the impenetrable and 
indomitable Abbé, but there seems good reason for thinking, 
that, whatever may be said as to the means which he 
employed to silence the dangerous leader of the rising party, 
his motives in a very large measure sprang from his sincere 
fear and hatred of false doctrine and the spirit of disobedience 
to the authority of the Church. Pere Seguenot was himself 
a very insignificant man. He had been a lawyer, and had 
left the bar to enter the French Oratory, where he seems to 
have got but very poor theological training. He was, however, 
full of simple zeal for the opinions which he had imbibed from 
St. Cyran, who made him his mouthpiece for some of the errors 
which he was afraid to disseminate under his own name. Pére 
Seguenot’s book was nominally a translation of the treatise of 
St. Augustine, De Virginitate, a tract written by the great 
African Doctor against the errors of Jovinian, which consisted 
in the exaltation of the married state in comparison to that 
of virginity. It might have been expected that the transla- 
tion of such a work as that of St. Augustine would have 
been at least free from the errors of Jovinian, against which 
the treatise was directed; but Pére Seguenot is ‘said to 
have made it repeat the very heresies which it was intended to 
refute. Five propositions were found in the book when 
examined by a committee of the Sorbonne which were thought 
worthy of condemnation. Two of these had reference to the 
question of marriage and virginity; the others taught that 
“the vows added nothing to perfection, but are sometimes 
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obstacles which prevent imperfect persons from following the 
will of God Who calls them elsewhere ; that voluntary poverty 
differs much from evangelical poverty, that what is taught by 
theologians about the ‘aureole’ of virginity and the other 
prerogatives of the blessed of heaven is a mere imagination, 
and that confession of sins to a priest ought to be public 
and not private and secret.” 

Pére de Condren, the Superior of the Oratorians, was 
naturally much chagrined at the appearance of such a book 
from one of his congregation, and hastened to ask for an 
audience from Richelieu, in which he explained that the 
worthy Pére Seguenot was a man of very limited power and 
great simplicity, and that he had been in truth used by 
St. Cyran to put forward as his own views so pernicious to the 
Church. Richelieu had already been informed of the facts 
of the case, but was glad to have the authority of so eminent 
a man as De Condren in confirmation of the opinion which he 
had already formed. It seems that another man of distinction, 
De la Motte Hodancourt, who was soon afterwards made 
bishop of Rennes, came to him at the same time with similar 
complaints. On this the Cardinal took the King’s orders, and 
the arrest of St. Cyran was decided on. 

What Richelieu really thought about St. Cyran may he 
gathered from an account which has come down to us of 
some conversations which took place on the subject between 
the Cardinal and his niece, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, who was 
induced by Arnauld d’Andilly to use her influence in favour 
of the prisoner. She had no idea that the matter against 
St. Cyran was a question of false doctrine. The Cardinal 
made her read some of the papers which had been drawn up 
for his information as to the views of St. Cyran, and then 
told her that nothing was more dangerous to the State than 
to tolerate the teachers of novelty, who professed to upset 
even the most firmly established truths; that in such cases 
the most rigorous severity was better than clemency, and that 
he could not in conscience use any indulgence to such a fault. 
If the innovators of the last centuries had been treated with 
rigour immense miseries and the shedding of torrents of blood 
would have been avoided, and religion would not have been 
ruined, as it had been, over a large portion of Europe. Luther's 
success might have been prevented by an early use of wholesome 
rigour on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
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Richelieu evidently divined the mischief that might ensue 
to the country from the spread of semi-Calvinistic errors in 
France, not in bodies already external to the Church, but 
among her own children and by her own ecclesiastics. He 
may have been two-thirds a politician and a statesman in the 
matter, but he was the other third a theologian, for he had 
right instincts in the matter of theology, and was well devoted 
to the Holy See as the centre of unity and the light of ortho- 
doxy. The best excuse that can be offered for his arbitrary 
use of the secular arm in a question which we should certainly 
be inclined to treat as a purely ecclesiastical matter, must be 
found in his view of the duties of a ruler to put down heresy 
as a danger to the State, duties to which a ruler of France so 
soon after the civil wars might be well expected to be alive. 
If the evil with which St. Cyran’s name and influence were 
connected had not just at this time received a formidable 
accession of strength by what appeared at first sight likely to 
deprive it of a great support, we mean by the death of 
Jansenius, and if Richelieu had lived long enough to have 
had to cope with the development of Jansenism in France, of 
which Mazarin failed to see the mischief, perhaps the policy 
of repression might have succeeded, and the history of the 
eighteenth century might have been altogether different. 

As we have just now mentioned the death of Jansenius, it 
may be as well to turn back for a short space, and carry on the 
history of that great ally of St. Cyran to the time of which we 
are now speaking. We left Jansenius at Louvain, busily engaged 
in writing his great work on St. Augustine. He was, however, 
to become known in a very different line of authorship before 
his Augustinus was to see the light of day. In 1635 the King 
of France declared war against the Emperor, and allied himself 
with the Protestant princes of Germany for the long and 
miserable struggle, the object of which was the humiliation of 
the house of Austria. We, who live at the distance of nearly 
two centuries and a half from this time, may perhaps be inclined 
to judge very severely the adoption of this policy on the part 
of France, and to see in it one of the main causes of many 
subsequent miseries from which Europe is still suffering. It is 
necessary to make as much allowance as possible on the score 
of the ambitious policy of Spain, which tended to make the 
predominance of the house of Austria the common terror of 
European statesmen at that time, and which made the greatness. 
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of France a matter of earnest desire on the part of many of 
the most sincere lovers of Catholic interests, somewhat in the 
same way, though not to the same degree, that the integrity and 
power of France is of immense importance to the cause of 
religion in our own day, when the house of Hohenzollern is as 
predominant as that of Austria ever was, and, unlike that of 
Austria, bitterly hostile to Catholicism. There was excuse for 
France, no doubt, in the ambition of Spain, and as for the 
disgrace and disloyalty of an alliance with the Protestants 
against a Catholic power, had not Charles the Fifth sacked 
Rome with an army of Lutheran ruffians? But these are 
excuses, not justification, and it is difficult not to hold the 
policy of Richelieu in this respect guilty of the final disruption 
of Christendom. 

Jansenius is said to have been told by some judicious friends, 
themselves great haters of everything French, that, if he wanted 
advancement and preferment, he would be more likely to gain 
his aim by serving the King of Spain by his pen than by 
reviving the errors of Baius and satisfying the jealousy which 
was now so widely felt against the Jesuits. He took the hint, 
and compiled a wonderful attack on the kings of France under 
the name of Mars Gallicus. It was a lumbering savage satire, 
in which all the iniquities—by no means few—which had been 
committed by the French kings from the Merovingians down to 
Louis the Thirteenth himself, were heaped together and ex- 
aggerated. Childebert, Clotaire, Dagobert, Lothaire, Pepin, 
Louis the Fifth, Phillippe le Bel, and the rest, whether good 
or bad or indifferent, all were attacked in turn, some justly no 
doubt, others with less justice, all with malignity. He asked 
which of the kings of France had earned the name of Most 
Christian; was it the hot-tempered Clovis, or the impure 
Dagobert, or the impious Lothaire, or the usurper Pepin, or 
the fainéant Louis the Fifth, or the violent and arrogant Philip 
the Fair? Jansenius was more just when he attacked the policy 
of the alliance between France and the Protestant powers, and 
when he blamed the French King for the sacrileges and acts of 
violence committed against religion in the wars of the Low 
Countries. But, altogether, the Wars Gallicus was a publication 
disgraceful to an author whose life had been spent in the 
sanctuary and in the study of Christian theology, and scarcely 
less disgraceful to the public which received it with avidity, and 
to the advisers of the Cardinal-Infant, the Governor of the Low 
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Countries, and the Spanish statesmen, who saw in it a service 
to the crown which could be fitly repaid only by a bishopric. 
Indeed, the Spanish Ambassador at Rome was heard to say 
that a Cardinal’s hat was the fit recompense for the author of 
such a book. 

Jansenius, however, was not immediately promoted. He had 
an inexorable enemy in a man of great influence, the Marquis 
d’Ayetone, who had been President of the Council of the Low 
Countries under the Infanta Clara Eugenia, and had himself 
held the reins of government after her until the arrival of the 
Cardinal-Infant from Spain. He had a prejudice against 
Jansenius as having on a certain occasion given an opinion 
which the marquis thought against the interest of Spain, and 
as his influence was very great under the government of his 
successor, the friends of Jansenius had to wait until his departure 
from Flanders. Then the see of Yprés became vacant, and 
Jansenius was nominated to it. One of his first acts was to 
assure the Jesuits at Louvain that he desired to live on the best 
terms with the fathers, and on his arrival at Yprés he was 
received with great compliments at their College, and everything 
seemed to promise that his reign would be peaceful. 

In fact, Jansenius was now too old, or at least, he had been 
too long a student and a teacher, to be overactive in his new 
position, and his: mind was quite full of his work on St. Augustine, 
so that he governed his diocese with moderation that he might 
have more leisure to attend to what was uppermost in his wishes, 
In truth, he probably hastened his end by his great application 
to the Augustinus. He lived a comparatively retired life in his 
palace, trusting no one with the manuscript or the proofs of his 
book, on which he was continually occupied. He lived only a 
year and a half after his promotion, and at that time had hardly 
made himself known to his flock except as a bishop who did 
little. It was by an unfortunate chance that one day after he 
had had a violent dispute with his chapter about some ecclesi- 
astical matters, he fell ill, was soon in a fever, and died after a 
very short illness. The rumour spread that the fit of anger had 
killed him; but his death was far more due to his generally 
diseased state on account of his excessive application. Jansenius 
died like a good Christian, he made a general confession to his 
chaplain, received the last sacraments with great tenderness of 
devotion, and after Extreme Unction spent his time in loving 
colloquies to our Lord. Shortly before his death he sent for his 
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manuscript, which was in a chest, and wrote on it that he gave 
it to his chaplain, who had helped him in writing it out, on 
condition that he took steps with Fromond and Calenus, two of 
his friends, to have it printed. He made the two just named the 
executors of his will, asking them to alter nothing in the book, 
but at the same time submitting himself entirely to the judgment 
of the Roman Church. He was fifty-four when he died, on the 
6th of May, 1638. It was within a week of the arrest of 
St. Cyran. 

No human knowledge can penetrate the secrets of the 
heart, or tell what would have been under this or that con- 
dition of circumstances. Jansenius must ever be known in 
the history of the Church as an heresiarch after his death, 
but the historical Jansenius is not of necessity the man whose, 
soul went to stand before his Judge on that Saturday in May, 
1638. He was a man, certainly, whose mind was greatly 
deficient in clearness, and though such men very often blunder 
into heresies, and do immense mischief to souls as the leaders 
of religious parties on which they impose themselves by strength 
of will, a reputation for erudition, and moral respectability, they 
are very likely indeed, as we may hope, not to understand what 
they are about. The mischief produced by the book of the 
Bishop of Yprés, is only half to be attributed to its author. 
The rest of the blame must be shared, perhaps not quite equally 
shared, by the partisans who forced it into publicity, per fas et 
nefas, and some of the authorities in Church and State who did 
not strike soon enough or strongly enough as soon as the evil 
was hatched. 

We may now return to St. Cyran in his prison at Vincennes, 
where he was treated with considerable rigour, being always 
watched by the guard and denied the use of paper and ink. 
The “process” was begun in the course of June, 1638, before 
Martin de Laubardemont, a “conseilleur d’Etat,” and a layman. 
A great many documents had been drawn up for Cardinal 
Richelieu before the arrest was ordered, the most important 
of which was a memoir by Zamet, the Bishop of Langres, of 
which mention was made in our last paper. This paper referred 
to the conduct of St. Cyran as to the nuns of Port Royal, his 
errors on the subject of the sacraments, his dangerous doctrines, 
and the artifices to which he had recourse to keep his 
manceuvres secret. The Bishop of Langres, when asked to 
depose before the Commissioner Laubardemont, refused to da 
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so, as it was contrary to his privileges as an ecclesiastic: but a 
copy of this memoir of his, authenticated by the Bishop of 
Saint-Malo, was put in. Tardif, once St. Cyran’s servant, gave 
an account of his sayings about grace, the interior move- 
ments of which wére to be obeyed even when they were 
contrary to the external law: of his breaking off in the middle 
of Mass in obedience to such interior movements, of his false 
teaching as to the effect of confirmation, the sinfulness of moral 
virtue without charity, the necessity of perfect contrition in 
confession, the uselessness of vows, and the like. Another 
witness, Vigier, spoke of his keeping the nuns of Port Royal 
from communion. The Abbé de Prierres testified to his 
speaking of the Church as corrupt and abandoned, as a river 
whose waters were once pure, and now were full of filth and 
ordure ; of the scholastic philosophy, as having become mis- 
chievous to religion, and of the Council of Trent, as an assembly 
of politicians. Colas de Pormorant, Abbot of Ste. Madeleine 
de Plaine-Sylve, spoke to his extraordinary presumption and 
arrogance, of his talking of all other directors as being absolutely 
ignorant of spiritual things of which he himself had internal 
knowledge, God having given him special light as to the 
meaning of Scripture and particularly of the Epistles of St. Paul. 
A number of other witnesses deposed to similar errors either in 
practice or in doctrine. 

Besides Zamet, the Bishop of Langres, there were two very 
eminent men who refused to give evidence before a lay com- 
missioner. These two were St.Vincent of Paul, and Pére 
de Condren. Both had spoken very strongly against St. Cyran 
to the Cardinal, but neither would appear before Laubardemont. 
This Commissioner was sent, a few weeks after the arrest of 
St. Cyran, to the old monastery of Port Royal, now called Port 
Royal des Champs, in order to examine the “solitaires” who 
were now living there, and who had been under the direction 
of St.Cyran. But he got little for his trouble.. Lemaistre, 
Singlin, Lancelot, and the rest, were far too cautious and clever 
in their answers to compromise their guide, and even when their 
papers were seized, nothing of importance was found among 
them. We hear nothing of any interrogatories being addressed 
to the nuns—perhaps, having failed with the “solitaires,” the 
Commissioner exercised a wise discussion in not measuring 
himself with such champions as the Mére Angelique and the 
Mére Agnes. 
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St. Cyran himself would make no answer to the Commis- 
sioner, taking the same ground which had been taken by the 
Bishop of Langres, by St. Vincent de Paul, and by the Pére de 
Condren. The affair was then, after Laubardemont’s report to 
Richelieu, referred by the Cardinal’s orders to the Bishop of 
Paris, and an eminent doctor and proféssor of the Sorbonne, 
Lescot, afterwards Bishop of Chartres, was deputed to examine 
it. He took as his secretary Pecquot, a clever young lawyer, 
who seems to have got more from St. Cyran than any one else. 
Lescot went three times a week to examine St.Cyran at 
Vincennes, but he could seldom get him to answer, and he was 
always ready with some new excuse of ill-health and incon- 
venience. One day Pecquot took an opportunity, after the 
interrogatory, of saying quietly to St. Cyran that he was like a 
man determined to drown himself in a drop of water. He had 
but to say a word, and all would be over. St.Cyran asked 
him what he meant. Pecquot replied that he was accused of 
having said that attrition, with the sacrament, was not enough 
for the remission of sins. He had only to say that he submitted 
to the Church, and adopted her decrees on the matter, and then 
he would be free. St. Cyran promised to consider of it. But 
when he was pressed on the point soon afterwards, he denied 
having made the promise, and adhered to his silence. After a 
time, it seems that the interrogatories were given up, on pro- 
ducing no result; and St.Cyran managed to interest the 
Governor of Vincennes, the Comte de Chavigny, and his wife, in 
his own favour, so that his treatment became far less rigorous 
than at first. M.de St. Beuve tells us of a further concession 
which St. Cyran made later on in his captivity—in May, 1640— 
and which related to the same points on which he was clearly 
at issue with the Council of Trent. He wrote a letter to 
M. de Chavigny, which the latter—who was a creature of 
Richelieu before everything else, whatever might be his 
sympathies for his prisoner—was to show to the Cardinal. In 
this letter he gave up the point in question, though the language 
was guarded and partly equivocal. We are not told that he 
retracted the letters, but he expressed to his friend his bitter 
regret that he had ever written it. It does not appear to have 
satisfied Richelieu. 

Some months after the arrest of St. Cyran and the death of 
Jansenius, another blow was given to the party of which they 
were the leaders. The second convent in Paris, in the Rue 
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Coquilli¢re, which was known as that of the Filles du 
St. Sacrement, as has already been mentioned, came to grief 
and was closed by order of the bishop, the nuns being taken 
to Port Royal de Paris. The reason for this measure was never 
publicly given, and perhaps the disgrace of St. Cyran, who 
had so long been the leading spirit in the new convent, is 
enough to account for it, without our having recourse to the 
rumour which was circulated that a nun had been found dead in 
her cell, having strangled herself in an excess of despair and 
melancholy, promoted or enhanced by the gloomy doctrines 
which St. Cyran had taught her. 

After the relaxation of the first rigour of his imprisonment, 
St. Cyran was very active in his confinement in the way which 
still remained to him—that of letters of spiritual direction. 
We should be extending our account of him to far too great 
a length if we were to examine these in detail, and we should 
hardly have any new lines to add to that account of his 
character which is drawn from his history. One or two of 
the persons whom he thus directed will have to be mentioned 
when we come to speak of the last important incident of his 
ecclesiastical life, the publication of Antoine Arnauld’s book on 
Frequent Communion. Antoine Arnauld himself, the youngest 
son of the very family which gave so many disciples to 
St. Cyran, was the last great conquest of the prisoner of 
Vincennes, but we must leave our notice of him for our final 
paper. 

At the time at which we have now arrived, the end of 1638, 
things did not look bright for the new movement which was 
to revolutionize the Church. Jansenius was dead, St. Cyran 
in prison, the “solitaires” at Port Royal dispersed, and the 
convent of the Filles du St. Sacrement shut up. But external 
measures of repression cannot stamp out an error which has 
taken deep root, and moreover, as we shall see, time and 
circumstances were to fight on the side of the Jansenists. If 
the book of Jansenius had been suppressed, it is probable that 
the movement would have languished, and perhaps died out: 
but the opportunity was missed, and when once missed, never 
came back again. 

Pére Rapin, who is our main authority in this part of our 
task, is an amusing as well as*an accurate writer, on account 
of the little traits of character and specimens of portraiture with 
which his narrative is interspersed, and certainly his account 
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of the manner in which the publication of the book of Jansenius 
was zot prevented is not the least characteristic chapter in his 
‘Histoire de Jansenisme It is not, however, altogether an 
edifying story. This is not the place for an analysis of 
the book left behind him by Jansenius. It is sufficient to 
say that its great mischievousness can hardly be questioned 
at the present day, we do not say by any Catholic only, 
but by any Christians of common sense who do not believe 
Calvin to have been a prophet sent from God to enlighten 
mankind as to the terrible severity and cruelty of their Creator. 
Although few will care to follow Jansenius through the 
whole of his very lengthy work, there can, we should think, 
be no great difficulty in persuading the mass of ordinarily good 
believers in Revelation that to destroy free will, to teach that 
Christ did not die for all men, and that God does not desire the 
salvation of all men, that all the virtuous actions of pagans are 
vices, and that grace cannot be resisted, and the like, must be to 
destroy the very foundations of Christian hope and practice. 
There can be no doubt that the controversies which arose out of 
the publication of the Augzwstinus have shed a large amount of 
light on a number of the questions connected with its subject- 
matter, which was not at the command even of the theologians 
of the time in which it appeared, and we must always be careful 
not to judge the men of the seventeenth century by the standard 
of the nineteenth. Still, it will always remain an enigma, only 
to be solved by a large and deep consideration of the circum- 
stances of the time, that doctrines like those of Jansenius should 
have found so many honest men to support them. And we have 
to credit that spirit of party and jealousy, which is never more 


1 Paris : Gaume et Duprey, Rue Cassette. We must, however, warn our readers, 
that this volume, unlike the A/emoires du Pere Rapin, which have also been lately 
published, is printed with great inaccuracy, so that it requires great caution not to be 
sometimes taken in by the mistakes. We will give one or two specimens which we 
have noted in the course of this present paper. At page 377 we find it said of 
Richelieu, ‘‘ Ce fut aussi sur ce plan qu’il se fit cette conduite si sfire a l’egard des 
monastéres, qu’il regardait comme des ennemies de la monarchie.” There is nothing 
about monasteries in the context, but it requires some thought to discover that the 
transcriber of the manuscript has read ‘‘monastéres” instead of ‘‘ novateurs,” and 
probably ‘‘ sfire” for ‘‘ severe.” Again at page 387, Rapin speaks of the scruples felt 
by Pére de Condren at not having given evidence against St. Cyran, “en quoi le Pére 
Vincent l’avait invité”—the text, we suppose, being ‘‘imité.” There must, we 
suppose, be a similar mistake at page 370, where Jansenius’ last directions as to his 
work are thus given, ‘‘Les suppliant de ne rien changer dans son ouvrage s’ils 
trouvaient quelque chose de peu conforme aux sentiments de 1’Eglise Romaine, a la 
quelle il se soumettait entierement.” 
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mischievous than when it pervades theological schools and 
bodies of ecclesiastics, with a very unusual amount of influence, 
in order to understand the manceuvres and chicaneries by which 
the book in question got into circulation and was kept there, 
notwithstanding the denouncements of Rome and the formal 
prohibition of many lesser authorities. 

Fromondus and Calenus, the friends and partisans to whom 
Jansenius had committed the charge of publishing his work, 
were men of mark at Louvain, and had also won great influence 
over the Archbishop of Mechlin, Primate of the Low Countries 
— “Homme d’un esprit borné,” says Rapin, “mais delicat sur 
son autorité plus que les plus intelligents et les plus éclairés.” 
They inherited much veneration for the memory of Baius, and 
were consequently sworn foes of the Jesuits. The Archbishop 
was easily gained over to take the printing of this work under 
his protection. They got the leave of the “syndic” of the 
University (of Louvain), one of their own partisans, for the printing. 
It appears to have been the custom to appoint some doctor 
of the University to superintend the impression of such works, 
and the task was committed to an Irishman named Smith, 
who was entirely under Fromond’s control. Great secrecy was 
observed while the printing went on, though now and then 
something transpired to show what was brewing. The year 
1640 was the first centenary of the Society of Jesus, and the 
Jesuits of Flanders celebrated it in a rather too ostentatious 
manner, which by no means diminished the jealousy and 
dislike with which they were regarded by many of whom they 
were the too successful rivals. Mutterings, and more than 
mutterings, were heard about the great humiliation which was 
soon to meet them from the publication of the great work 
then under the press at Louvain. There are stories about a 
Jesuit father, an intimate friend of the printer Zéger, who used 
to have the run of his office whenever he chose, being refused 
admittance lest he should detect what was going on. A storm 
of wind one day blew a considerable number of the sheets off 
the lines where they were hanging to dry into the street, and 
many of them were picked up and carried off to this same 
father, who found on perusing them that they were part of the 
treatise on Grace, by Jansenius, full of the most dangerous 
errors. It is said that it was by this accident that the Pope’s 
Internuncio, Strani, first had his attention drawn to this matter. 
It was pointed out to him by the Jesuits that, even if the 
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doctrine of the forthcoming work were perfectly sound, it was 
still on a forbidden subject, as several Popes, Pius the Fifth, 
Gregory the Thirteenth, and Paul the Fifth, had expressly 
forbidden the publication of works on Grace, in consequence 
of the trouble which had arisen concerning the doctrine of 
Baius, and that the reigning Pontiff, Urban the Eighth, had 
renewed the decrees of his predecessors. 

The Internuncio wrote to Louvain; but the Rector of the 
University belonged to the party of Fromond, and he replied 
that as the syndic had already given leave for the book, it was 
beyond his province to stop the printing. Strani wrote to Rome, 
where Cardinal Francesco Barberini was all-powerful under his 
uncle, Urban the Eighth. The Cardinal applauded his vigilance, 
and ordered him in the name of the Pope to suppress the book ; 
but meanwhile the printing went on, and the Augustinus was on 
sale in the course of 1640. The Internuncio communicated the 
Pope’s orders to the Universities of Louvain and Douay, but it 
was too late. Urban the Eighth issued a formal decree inter- 
dicting and suppressing the book in July, 1640, but it met with 
little respect. In truth, as soon as the book was published, its 
suppression involved another question beyond that of the subject- 
matter, and there were many who were unwilling that so great a 
stigma should be cast on the memory of the Bishop of Yprés. 
Thus the Rector of the University of Louvain submitted to the 
Internuncio the difficulty felt on this head, and the partisans of 
Jansenius asked for time to lay before the Pope what they had 
to say as to the great merit of the late bishop. The effect of 
this was, of course, to fence with the authority of the Pope, and 
the same process was pursued when Cardinal Barberini sent 
from Rome a copy of the brief of Paul the Fifth, which Urban 
the Eighth had renewed, in which the prohibition to publish 
works on grace was contained. Barberini is said to have felt 
that the dispute De Auxilizs had cost Clement the Eighth his 
life, and nothing frightened him so much as the idea that his 
own uncle might be dragged into a similar controversy. But 
the University alleged that the*brief of Paul the Fifth had never 
been published in the Low Countries, and that as that of Urban 
the’ Eighth did nothing more than renew the former brief, they 
persuaded themselves that they?might safely disregard the new 
decree also. 

It cannot be denied that there was considerable sympathy 
in the Low Countries, not only for the fame and character of 
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Jansenius, which now seemed to be unfairly assailed, but also 
for the doctrine of his book—perhaps, also, for the truculent 
attack on the Jesuits which is contained in the first part of the 
work, under the name of a history of the Pelagians. That the 
Augustinus should be highly applauded in Germany and in 
Holland was likely enough, as also that it should make men 
like Grotius hope for a reconciliation between the Churches, 
for certainly if the doctrine of Jansenius had been approved 
by Catholic authorities there would have been few external 
differences to settle as to the questions of predestination and 
the like. But the party spirit which it aroused among 
Catholics was an omen of calamity, a sign that there was 
much crypto-Calvinism—if we may imitate the modern 
fashion of coining such a hybrid designation—in the Low 
Countries and in France, and that there were many men who 
would for a time applaud any one who struck a hard blow at 
the Society of Jesus. It was not long before the news came 
to the Internuncio that a Parisian edition of the Augustinus 
was in the press, with the approbation of certain doctors of 
the Sorbonne. These approbations seem, according to the 
custom of the day, to have been easily procured for anything ; 
they were often given on personal motives, and were worth no 
more, in such cases, than the criticisms which sometimes creep 
even into good modern newspapers, written at the request of 
authors by their personal friends. 

The Jesuits in the Low Countries had done what they could 
in the way of refutation of the pernicious doctrines of the 
Augustinus, but those doctrines had a singular advantage, not 
only in the sympathy which was largly felt for their author, 
but also because the subject-matter was one on which refutations 
could not be published without the danger of violating that very 
prohibition which the friends of Jansenius had set at nought. 
The Church, for the sake of peace, forbade all discussion of 
such subjects in point. Then,a book on the wrong side was 
published against her authority, and books on the right side 
could not be written to answer it. The Jesuits, as we have said, 
met the difficulty in a way which exposed them to some danger. 
The measure which they adopted was one which is not unusual 
in similar cases. The public disputations in their College at 
Louvain gave them an opportunity of a sort of refutation of 
Jansenius without the publication of any book. They got leave 
from the Cardinal-Infant Ferdinand to make an answer in the 
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way above indicated. The book of Jansenius was carefully 
examined by their theologians. Then a series of arguments 
was drawn up under six heads or chapters, the doctrines which 
were thought to be opposed to each other being arranged in 
parallel columns. Under the first head, the doctrine of the 
Society was contrasted with that of the Semi-pelagians, with 
whom Jansenius had sought to identify them. The second 
chapter contrasted the doctrine of the Society with that of 
Jansenius, applying the test of conformity to Scripture, the 
Councils, the Fathers, the old theologians, St. Thomas, and the 
other scholastics. The third carried on the comparison by the 
test of the Council of Trent. The fourth showed the similarity 
of the doctrine of Jansenius to that of Luther and Calvin, and 
the opposition between these latter heretics and the Society. 
The last chapters dealt with particular errors and inaccuracies 
in the book of Jansenius. 

There seems to have been a sort of challenge sent to the 
partisans of Jansenius to meet the Jesuits in a public dispute on 
these heads, but as this was not accepted, the Fathers put their 
summary into the form of “Theses,” and announced a public 
dispute upon them for the 21st of March, 1641. The “ defen- 
dant” was a young Jesuit, Jules Thibaut by name, and he dis- 
played great cleverness as well as great learning in holding his 
own against all opponents in a dispute which was attended in 
large numbers by learned men and students of his University, 
though no one of the more immediate partisans of Jansenius 
came forward in his defence. The dispute did much good, and 
the “ Theses” were printed and circulated. But complaints were 
made to Rome that the Jesuits had published something on the 
forbidden subject De Auxilizs, and the “Theses” were somewhat 
hastily included in the prohibition of the book of Jansenius, 
Cardinal Barberini afterwards avowing to Father De Lugo that 
the question De Auzxiliis was not really touched in them. 

There was also zealous opposition to the new doctrines in 
France. The pulpit, after all, and not the University lecture, 
is the Church’s great weapon against popular errors, and it 
was in the pulpit that Jansenism was opposed in Paris. One 
Habert, a member of the Sorbonne, who was “theologal” 
of Notre Dame, preached against the book of Jansenius, 
calling it heretical, in the Advent of 1642, but he met with 
but little active support. His sermons, however, roused 
the animosity of the partisans of Jansenius, and a letter written 
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by St. Cyran at this time to Antoine Arnauld, shows all the 
determination—perhaps, also, some of the arrogance—of the 
author. 


Tempus tacendi et tempus loquendi, ‘The time for speech has come. 
It would be a crime to be silent, and I do not doubt that God will 
punish it in us by some visible and very sensible chastisements. I have 
often told you that I am very slow in great and important matters, but 
when the time has come, it is impossible for me to change or to lose a 
moment in acting incessantly to the whole extent of my light and of my 
power. 

There is no room for doubt or hesitation in this matter. Were it 
to be at the cost of our all perishing and making the greatest uproar 
that ever was, we ought not to let these sermons alone without 
answering all the chief points one by one. We should make a great 
mistake in the judgment of all men of sense, if we did not answer. 

It is certain that the silence and modesty which we have hitherto 
observed has done us harm; but it is my custom to be patient for a 
long time in matters of this kind, which concern God and the Church— 
in which there can be no party but that of the Catholic Doctors. We 
shall be all the stronger and all the more asssisted by God, now. that 
the time has come when we must of necessity defend ourselves. 

We must no longer use silence or dissimulation out of fear of 
prejudicing my liberty. I feel such a fire within me to-day, since I have 
been celebrating the feast of St. Ignatius, martyr, that if I were at 
liberty I do not know what I might do. This shows me how I 
condemn all the silence and all the faults of omission of which we 
might be guilty in this matter. 


He goes on to say that if he were again to be confined, as 
he had been for six months, in the “ Donjon” at Vincennes—he 
was now in another part of the chateau—where he thought he 
should die, he should consider it a crime to be silent, and he 
begs Arnauld to act “to all the extent of his intelligence and 
power.” Such was the spirit, at this time, of the party of 
Jansenius in France. 

After the publication of the Augustinus, there was no step 
to be taken to impede the mischief which the book might do 
but to condemn the doctrine contained in it. This measure 
seems to have been thought of at Rome almost as soon as the 
book itself arrived there. It was found to be full of errors, and 
in particular to renew those already condemned in Baius. The 
Pope was very much, as has been said, in the hands of his 
nephew, Cardinal Barberini, who was very zealous for the truth 
and for his uncle’s Pontificate, but seems to have been overtimid 
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in his practical measures out of a desire, if possible, to conciliate 
all parties. He seems, moreover, to have feared that a condem- 
nation of Jansenius might seem to touch, however indirectly, 
one of the contending parties in the disputes De Auzilits. 
What is certain is that the bull which condemned the Augustinus 
was kept back from publication for more than a year after it had 
been signed, and that when at last it was published, circum- 
stances had occurred both in France and in the Low Countries 
which gave the partisans of Jansenius opportunities of resisting 
it which they would not have had at an earlier time. It was 
prepared in March, 1642, and published in Rome with the usual 
formalities in April, 1643. The Pope had acted with great 
indulgence, for he had omitted the name of Jansenius in the 
bull, and had also confined himself to a condemnation of the 
doctrines which had already been proscribed in the case of Baius 
by Pius the Fifth and Gregory the Thirteenth. He also wrote 
to the Governors of the Low Countries to beg them to take 
measures that it should be duly received. 

At the time of the publication, indeed of the completion, of 
the bull, the Cardinal-Infant was no longer Governor of the Low 
Countries, having died in the autumn of 1641. If he had been 
alive, it is highly probable that he might have been able to 
override the difficulties which were raised at Louvain against 
the reception of the bull, on the ground that it must first be 
accepted by the Council of Government; but, in truth, the 
objectors had the tacit support of the Government itself, on 
account of the offence which had just been taken by the King 
of Spain at an insult offered to his Ambassador at Rome by the 
Portuguese envoy. Such were the reasons which had weight in 
grave questions concerning the true Catholic doctrine! The 
King of Spain thought himself insulted, and so his Government 
in the Low Countries was not to support the Pope in the con- 
demnation of a dangerous book. In France there had also been 
a change, for Richelieu was no more, and Mazarin was in his 
place. Richelieu’s last years were full of anxious activity on 
account of the war with Spain, and he had not been able to give 
his full attention, either to the affair of St. Cyran or to that of 
the book of Jansenius. But he had uniformly urged on the repre- 
sentative of the Holy See that no time should be lost, and that 
the book should be condemned at once. Unfortunately, his 
advice was not listened to by Cardinal Barberini. This great 
Minister died in November, 1642—his life, at all events, was 
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long enough for him to have carried through the reception in 
France of the bull against the Augustinus, if his brother 
Cardinal had not been overprudent, with that kind of caution 
which has often inflicted as great miseries on the Church as any 
that have come from:hastiness and precipitation. 

The death of Cardinal Richelieu was followed at no long 
interval of time by the liberation of St. Cyran from Vincennes. 
His treatment had been long very much ameliorated, but as 
long as Richelieu lived, no one thought of moving that he 
should be set free. There was some difficulty as to asking the 
King to act in a manner which seemed to cast a slur on 
Richelieu’s memory ; but it was managed that an application 
should be made for several other State prisoners who had 
never been tried, and when an examination issued in their 
liberation, St. Cyran was included in the same indulgence. 
He left Vincennes on the 20th of January, 1643. His exit 
was a sort of triumph. The canons of Vincennes came to 
congratulate him. Arnauld d’Andilly fetched him away in 
his own carriage. After one or two visits of ceremony, he 
drove off to the Port Royal de Paris. His deliverance was 
already known. The nuns were at dinner when the news 
came—the Mére Agnes entered the refectory, and without 
saying a word, untied her girdle in the sight of all. The 
community were waiting for St. Cyran in one of the parlours, 
when he arrived late in the afternoon. There was a short- 
sighted gentleman present, who put up a glass to look at him 
as he entered, and the whole solemnity of the scene was spoilt. 
A light-hearted nun giggled, another laughed, and soon there 
was an irrepressible roar. St. Cyran said he had much to say 
to them, but would put it off to another time, and took his 
leave. Let no one suppose that this anecdote is meant to 
throw discredit on the poor nuns, who were certainly the 
victims of Jansenism, if it had any victims at all. If they 
had not had many pure and simple hearts among them, who 
were in perfect good faith under all the false teaching which 
they had received, there would never have been a burst of 
innocent laughter at such a moment, when St. Cyran himself 
was probably by no means inclined to encourage such in- 


opportune levity. H. J.C. 
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A Vacation Ramble in Germany. 


—~—. 


IT is to be hoped that the title of our paper will excuse us from 
any very methodical arrangement of our matter; and that we 
may be allowed the full use of our privilege of rambling 
from place to place and from thought to thought, with all the 
liberty which vacation implies, and on the full use of which so 
much. of its enjoyment depends. So if our courteous reader 
expects a political dissertation upon the present state of 
Germany, or a Murray at second hand, or any very profound 
and original views on things in general, we may tell him at once 
that we shall disappoint him; but if he is content to accept at 
our hands the impressions which are still fresh in our own mind, 
and will wander with us through scenes that have afforded us 
much enjoyment, who knows but that he may be rewarded for 
his pains with some small share of that recent pleasure, or still 
better, may be assisted in solving that difficult problem which 
troubles so many of us every year, where shall we spend our 
next vacation ? 

But it may be objected if you are not to be political nor 
descriptive, what are you to be? If you are not to enter into 
the great question which now agitates Germany, and indeed the 
whole of Europe, nothing seems left for you but to write a guide- 
book, and be a second-hand Murray or Baedeker, and yet you 
disclaim both intentions. What then do you propose to do? 
We reply that we have read somewhere, that no two men see 
the same places and things with the same eyes, which of course 
means from the same point of view; and that, moreover, he 
who will simply and fairly record what he sees, and will do 
his best to set it before others as it strikes him ; who will mark 
down the impressions which scenes and people make upon him, 
will neither waste his own time nor that of his readers. If we 
can do as much as this we shall be content, though it leads us 
through nothing very original nor striking, and lands us in 
nothing very profound. 
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Nothing need be said of the run from London to Brussels 
save to commend the punctuality observed, and to rejoice in 
the calmness of the passage from Dover to Calais which allowed 
no yearnings for the Sessimer steamer. It was not until we 
arrived at Cologne that we felt our wanderings had begun, and 
that we were really in Germany. And what can we say of its 
Cathedral? We must confess the truth, as we have promised 
to do, and acknowledge in print what we had once scarcely 
dared to whisper to ourselves, that it disappoints us! This is 
no new impression, but it is one which deepens upon us at each 
succeeding visit. Perhaps it may be partially explained by the 
fact that we are old enough to remember it in its earlier stage; 
in those days when the most that was attempted to be done, was 
to keep the noble fragment from falling into utter ruin; when it 
was what Hood so beautifully called “a broken promise to 
God;” when the marvellous choir stood alone and towered above 
the adjoining unfinished and stunted work, with a grandeur and 
sublimity which it has lost with the completion of the design ; 
when the one unfinished tower was yet surmounted by the rude 
crane which somehow had grown venerable in passing years, 
until it had come to associate itself inseparably in the mind 
with the glorious work it so quaintly and significantly crowned. 

In those days Cologne Cathedral was a glorious fragment ; 
and while the eye scanned the vast proportions of its choir, and 
grew dazzled with the intricate tracery of its solitary tower, the 
imagination ran wild in picturing what it might become in its 
completion, but not without misgivings as to whether such 
completion could or ought ever to come to pass. Wise mis- 
givings we now feel them to be, at least for the imagination 
which pays a heavy penalty for its former wanderings. Now 
all is finished or nearly so ; now we see what the great architect 
designed, at least as interpreted by those who have come after 
him ; now we have the work before us, and who shall wonder 
that it falls short of what imagination conceived, or wild fancy 
filled in from its own limitless resources? Those who see it 
now for the first time, or who have only watched it since the 
great work of completion has been carried on with such royal 
munificence, such untiring zeal and energy, have nothing to 

disturb their calm and sober admiration of its beautiful pro- 
portions and exquisite finish; but those who lingered in love 
over its rare fragments, and built up for themselves a Cathedral 
no hand of man could frame, may well. be excused, if not 
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sympathized with, when they refuse to recognize in the prim 
neatness of to-day’s work the realization of their earlier dreams. 
But view it as we may, in the dim light of the past, or in the 
bright glare of its present freshness, whether we rejoice in the 
noble triumph of modern architectural skill which has dared to 
encounter so hard a task, or whether we grieve over a bright 
vision faded into the cold reality of the finished work; look at 
it as we will, it is a great achievement and breathes into us a 
religious spirit as we cross its portal and enter its lofty and 
solemn aisles. Nor were there wanting circumstances to inten- 
sify that feeling at the time we last visited it. The noble 
Archbishop was banished from his Cathedral, which mourned 
his absence and prayed for his return with that fervour which 
is so well expressed by the daily exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, before which Mass after Mass was said, while crowds 
of the faithful swarmed round the exposed shrine of the Three 
Kings, and joined in fervent litanies for the pressing wants of 
the Church. 

And now once more we are upon the Rhine; somewhat 
unwillingly, it must be confessed; for if familiarity with its 
bright waters and picturesque hills had not exactly bred 
contempt, it had worn off pretty nearly all the bloom with 
which novelty and inexperience of better scenery had once 
clothed it. But a dear friend, who at the time was with us, 
was anxious to revise, and if so be revive, his early admiration 
of the old river, and so once more we found ourselves in a 
Rhine steamer, flitting by the old familiar spots, many of 
which had grown young and gay in the foreign splendour 
of large and staring hotels. What a strange jumble of old 
and new, what queer incongruities has fashion to be answerable 
for, on this grand river! The railway, which flared its gigantic 
advertisements from house fronts in the very presence of the 
great Cathedral itself at Cologne, as though it regarded the 
Grand Square as a sort of station on its Rhine lines, has seized 
both banks of the river, and runs its trains in opposition to 
the steamers which flash up and down the stream itself; and 
so every quaint old village, and nearly every time-worn ruin, 
has its station and boat pier, and as a necessary consequence, 
its flashy new hotel, with the inevitable company of porters, 
donkeys, guides, and tourists. A bend of the river brings 
you into what used to be a quiet lake, where the vines slept 
in the hazy sunshine, and a few quaint high-gabled houses 
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blinked amid the trees which stretched along the margin of the 
river. It was a picture which such men as Prout delighted 
to record, and it had a charm which owed no little of its beauty 
to the contrast of its quiet repose with the rapid flow of the 
Rhine. But now the charm of that repose is gone. As we 
gaze in wonder upon the smart railway station, the neat pier, 
and the pretentious new hotel, which have thrust themselves 
into the familiar spot, in all probability a railway train comes 
screeching out of a tunnel in the overhanging cliff, and rushes 
along a raw embankment which shuts out the glimpses of a 
dear old valley for whose well-remembered face we had been 
long looking forward. 

If you are rash enough to land, you find yourself one of 
an eager crowd, who are as anxious to rush off to the nearest 
hotel, as though that was the shrine of their pilgrimage; and 
if you escape from this noisy throng, it is only to find yourself 
surrounded by so-called guides, who will hurry you through 
your old familiar walks to bring you to a good point of view, 
where their senseless chatter soon takes away all the pleasure 
which the many beauties of the scene are so well calculated to 
give. It is wiser to remain aboard, and get through the journey 
as best you may. And yet this is along a river which is so 
rich in historic and romantic history, and which abounds in 
scenes of rare beauty both of lake and cliff. But, as we said, 
fashion, and its patronage of the Rhine, have much to answer 
for.? 


1 But whether we remain on beard, or venturously land, one sight we are sure 
to see, German soldiers, and one tune we are sure to hear, Die Wacht am Rhein. Of 
course this sets us humming the popular air, but ‘‘ songs without words,” even 
Mendelssohn himself could hardly make endurable, and so, not knowing the original 
song, we hammered out for our own use the following lines, which we insert for the 
benefit of any one similarly situated. 

THE GERMAN RHINE. 
Tune~—'‘'Die Wacht am Rhein.” 


There is a stream whose banks are crown’d 
With crag and turret grey, 

Where many a strife has left its wound, 
But peace smiles there to-day. 

A battle-field in days of yore, 

When foemen dwelt on either shore ; 

3ut now one nation trains the generous vine, 
And reaps rich harvests on the German Rhine, 


In Switzerland it springs to life, 
In Holland glides away ; 
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And so it was, with pleasant memories of the past, and with 
somewhat discontented reflections on the present, we “did” the 
Rhine, and worked our way to our first place of rest, which was 
Baden-Baden. And here again time had worked its changes, 
if not in the place itself, yet greatly in one of its chief character- 
istics. Indeed, it was curiosity to note this change, as much 
as love for the beauty of the place itself, that brought us to 
Baden. A similar motive had two years ago led us hither to 
see the last of its days of gambling, when the decree had gone 
forth from the German Emperor that play must cease; and now 
that the stern edict has been carried into effect, we wondered 
what Baden had become. Wise heads were shaken in ’72, and 
dismal forebodings were uttered, that with its gaming-tables 
Baden would die. 

And so we came to the beautiful queen of German Spas to 
congratulate her upon her deliverance from the vile bondage, 
or to mourn over her departed greatness. Which was it to be? 
Need we say that we found cause for both joy and sorrow, but 
with this difference, that the joy was purer than the sorrow. 

Baden has, indeed, lost much in worldly prosperity by the 


The first may guard its youthful strife, 
The latter its decay. 
But where it flows in manhood’s prime, 
What is it but the German Rhine. 
Mover of thoughts that live in deeds sublime, 
Hail to the mighty stream, the German Rhine ! 


The Frenchmen fought to seize the lands 
By which its waters flow ; 
But German hearts and German hands 
Full quickly answered—“ No, 
The stream that knows no ebbing tide 
Shall in its course no more divide ; 
Held in its giant grasp both shores combine, 
Bond of cur Fatherland, the German Rhine!” 


The word is said, the fight is done, 
The foe has passed away ; 
The warrior chief and warrior son 
Have crushed him in the fray, 
The States of Germany unite, 
Now one in peace as one in fight. 
So beauteous streams through German valleys shine, 
Swelling to one grand whole, the German Rhine. 


There is, unfortunately, a whole series of results which seem to have grown out of the 
historic fact we have here commemorated, but upon these we do not venture to touch: 
enough for us to attempt to put into shape what we may well suppose to be a German 
view of the great question of Rhineland. 
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decree which swept away so large a portion of its visitors. 
Its saloons no longer flash with the light and brilliancy which 
once were so dazzling ; its promenades are no longer crowded 
with gay loungers, nor its splendid hotels filled to overflowing 
with fashionable. and ‘showy company. It is a quiet place, as 
it never was before, and its frequenters will bear inspection, 
which is indeed equally new. For with all its gaiety and dash, 
it must be confessed that Baden was not a place where one 
would care to abide, nor its people those from whom one 
would choose personal friends. The light and _brilliancy 
which flashed in its saloons were the one not wholesome, nor 
the other much beyond tinsel; if it dazzled it scorched, for 
the gay loungers were not all one could wish them to be, 
while the laugh which fell upon the ear more often jarred by 
its hollowness than rang with its truth. There was, at best, 
a very mixed company, which afforded more food for the 
satirist and moralist than for the lover of innocent recreation. 
While, for the honour of Germany it should be recorded that 
its worst features were foreign. 

And now all this is changed. The doubtful, and worse 
than doubtful, characters have gone with the gambling-tables 
which brought them to Baden; and the beautiful valley 
embosomed in the Black Forest is no longer the resort of 
those who had so little in common with the simple and pure 
charms which nature so lavishly scatters around. Baden is 
now too large for the requirements of the place, the hotels 
are too numerous, and the deserted halls of play have too 
sepulchral an aspect to invite any to more innocent amuse- 
ments therein. But let us hope that now its bad reputation 
has gone, its real charms will win to it those who once fled 
its dangerous attractions, and that those who have passed 
away will but give place to others who are better able to 
appreciate its many beauties both of position and surroundings. 
Indeed there seems no reason why Baden-Baden should not 
still be the favourite resort of those who love nature alike in 
her forest wildness and in her gentler mood, and who yet 
require for their complete relaxation cheerful society and 
good music. The bright town with its noble suit of bath, 
concert, conversation, and ball-rooms, its brilliant and yet 
comfortable hotels, its stately Residenz and its gay shops, 
fills up one of those beautiful valleys which are so frequently 
met with in the Black Forest. So on every side, save when 
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its tiny river runs into the not distant Rhine, it leads into 
long and shaded drives, while footpaths wind in all directions, 
now along the upper end of the valley, now in gradual 
ascent to some of the neighbouring heights, where the ruined 
chateau or the inland cliffs overhang the richly wooded scene 
below, and distant views open out over the valley of the Rhine. 
Everywhere is there beauty, and throughout the neighbour- 
hood skilful hands have been employed to make the beauty 
accessible, and to guide the wanderer in his easy rambles. 
The feverish life has passed away, but there yet remains 
a better and a healthier one, from which those need no longer 
keep away who shrank from mixture with that strange motley 
throng which made Baden what it no longer is. 

A pleasant run by railway through the valley of the Maine 
to Wertheim, and thence through the still prettier valley of the 
Neckar by Helbron, brought us in less than four hours from 
Baden to Stuttgart. This charming capital of Swabia, now called 
Wurtemberg, owes most of its attractions to the generosity 
of the late King, who seems to have devoted a long life 
and very large income to the decoration and extension of his 
chief city. An answer this, and not at all an exceptional one, 
to the question which often occurs to the mind of the traveller 
through these smaller States of Germany: What is the use of 
these petty kingdoms and of these minor monarchs? A wide 
question this, which extends beyond the limits of Germany, 
and further even than we are often inclined to think: for we 
must bear in mind that what is now passing before our eyes 
in Germany and Italy, had its counterpart in every other 
European State; for history but repeats itself as time goes 
on, and what is now occurring in some has in days gone by 
been carried out as completely in others. Small provinces 
are absorbed into larger territories, and out of these grow 
mighty kingdoms. Be it so, yet the smaller parts have had 
a work to do, which it is but just to bear in mind when the 
process of absorption seems going on so rapidly. And so we 
repeat, Stuttgart is a good and fair answer to the question, 
What can minor monarchs do? 

The first, who was the late, King of Wurtemberg devoted 
himself to the enlargement and adornment of his capital. He 
spent his own large means upon this patriotic work. He built a 
fine palace and decorated it with choice works of art, and then 
threw it open daily to his people ; he formed a museum wherein 
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he collected casts of the great works of antiquity, and showed 
himself such a sound critic and enlightened patron, that the 
chief artists of his own day, men like Thorwalsden, Rauch, and 
Schwanthaler, were proud to send him casts of their chief 
works, and to cooperate with him in completing his noble and 
instructive collection. So was it with painting, so too with 
architecture, and with that beautiful art which combines both 
into one, and lays out gardens and parks, those living pictures 
and noble grouping from which painters and architects alike are 
content to draw their happiest inspirations. 

Thus was it that Stuttgart grew in the long life of the 
generous King from a small provincial town into a capital 
worthy of the new kingdom. Its wide streets and noble public 
buildings, which need fear no comparison with those of cities of 
much more pretension, spread around, environing the old town 
until they overflow the now too narrow margin of the pretty 
valley of the Nesenbach, and rise upon the vine-clad slopes 
which shut it in on every side, except where the Nesenbach 
winds its way through the noble park and royal domain, 
feeding fountains and waterfalls amid statuary and choice 
flower-beds in its course, till it joins the Neckar at Canstatt ; 
a pleasant suburb, where mineral springs contend with the 
bustle of trade, to invite, not unsuccessfully, the life from the 
capital itself. 

On the whole Stuttgart is a pleasant place enough, and so 
numbers of English residents seem to find it. The life is not 
fast ; it is true that there is not overmuch bustle in the streets, 
but there is no show of poverty about the place. People seem 
to live easily and comfortably, without much effort; and mix 
pleasantly together. The public square and the adjacent 
gardens are bright with flowers, and still brighter with merry 
children, who sport about the seats which seem generally well 
filled with people of every class. Everything that is attractive 
is open to public enjoyment, and when the people grow wearied 
of state apartments (of course of the mystical number of 365) of 
museums and picture galleries, some regimental band is sure to 
take up its station outside the palace, and discourse excellent 
music for the gratification alike of King and people. 

And then, again, the very grouping of the buildings seems 
significant of the pleasant mixture of duty and recreation, and 
of the intellectual refinements which should characterize both; 
for does not the Royal Palace stand in the Grand Square, 
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flanked on one hand with the Parliament House, and on the 
other with the Opera? And is it not in thorough keeping 
with all these symbols of paternal rule, that the centre of the 
Square contains a noble jubilee column which the grateful 
people erected to their living monarch on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his popular reign? 

We have touched only upon those outer signs which strike 
the eye of the most superficial observer; but if we would do 
justice to these quiet centres of German life, we must not leave 
out of our consideration the society which is drawn together 
by the numerous and varied attractions therein afforded. 
Where life is simple, living is comparatively cheap; and thus 
these cities are great centres of education, and that of a 
high character, artistic and literary alike. These are the quiet 
homes of thought, and from them come forth the utterances 
of men whose names and reputation are worldwide. So it 
is we are often startled to find in these quiet squares the 
statues of men who,were born and lived and grew famous 
here, and see with mixed surprise and pleasure the marble 
slab over a modest door which records the names of such 
men as Schiller and Goethe, who were content and happy 
to live therein. 

May we not justly say, then, that cities of which Stuttgart 
is a fair specimen, have done and are still doing, a great work 
for Germany; and that their monarchs, however second-rate 
in the political scale, have yet a claim to the gratitude of 
their own people and of those who long earnestly for the 
advance of true civilization? Nor can a passing traveller with- 
hold his meed of praise when he has enjoyed, even for a few 
days, the free use of so many advantages. The city which 
tenders so cordial a welcome, and which seems to lay itself 
out to make even a brief visit agreeable, can never be left 
without a kind thought nor be spoken of without a word of 
gratitude. 

Filled with such pleasant thoughts as these, we were in the 
best of humours to enjoy the really delicious journey from 
Stuttgart to Ulm. At first the way took us amid abundant 
cornfields, the background being formed on both sides by 
low rounded hills which yet were high enough to give the 
pleasing variety of undulation. But as we advance, still up 
the valley of the Neckar, the hills rise and close in upon us 
until we find ourselves in which are called, somewhat over 
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grandly, the Swabian Alps. We noted afterwards that we 
passed through scafcely any part of Germany which had not 
its local Alps; but we would not detract from the Swabian 
claim, and must allow that we required two engines, one before 
and another behind,'to work our train up the really steep 
ascent. 

Beautiful indeed is this Swabian valley, up whose steep 
sides our train slowly climbed; and as we scaled its not 
insignificant height, we looked back for a last, almost bird’s- 
eye, view over the fertile and picturesque valley of the Neckar, 
whose course we had now traced back to its mountain source; 
for, indeed, the ridge we are now crossing is the high table- 
land which pours its somewhat too abundant waters on the 
one side to form the Neckar, and on the other to feed the 
Danube. 

The descent on the further side to Ulm, which stands on 
the Danube, is much less steep, and offers but little to please 
the eye. It is too boggy and swampy to do aught but intensify 
by contrast the pleasant picture just left behind. So we are 
glad to reach Ulm, and have our first view of the river of 
our pilgrimage, the Danube. But Ulm has another attraction 
for us besides its fine position overhanging the noble river, 
for it has a Cathedral which our infallible guide tells us is 
“one of the six finest Gothic Cathedrals in Germany,” and 
that “though its area is less than those of Cologne and 
Spires, it is much greater than those of Strasburg and 
Vienna,” and so the oracle left us in painful doubt whether 
Ulm ranks as third or fourth in the renowned six. Anyhow, 
whichever its place, it well deserves to take rank with the 
four named above, and perhaps with the anonymous one, 
which completes the mystical number. 

Ulm Cathedral is one of those noble buildings which 
elevate into grandeur the simplest and plainest materials, for 
it is really a brick building finished with stone. Its five 
portals are all covered with rich and very quaint sculptures ; 
the west one is a marvel of its kind. The tower is unfinished, 
but in the sacristy we saw the original design, which has been 
recently discovered among the archives. The people told us 
that the present King of Bavaria offers to complete it at his 
own expence provided the city and cathedral make a moral 
leap across the Danube, and so transplant themselves into 
Bavaria. And when we asked what King Charles of Wurtemberg 
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says to this, the people shake their heads and say that his 
contributions to the work of restoration at present reach only 
to the modest sum of a few hundred florins! 

So who knows but that ere long the Danube may again 
cease to be the frontier between Bavaria and Swabia? With 
this difference, however, that both its banks will become 
Bavarian, and not, as they once were, Swabian. Were the 
people called upon to determine the question—as somehow 
they never are—there might be some chance of the change 
being effected, for they are naturally proud of their noble 
minster, and still more of the fact that they originally built 
it entirely at their own cost. This was done near five centu- 
ries ago, when Ulm was a rich imperial free city, but the 
old spirit survives, as is testified by the fact that thirty years 
ago they resolved, under very different circumstances, to finish 
it, and have already spent many thousand pounds sterling 
upon it, and we ourselves witnessed the skill with which the 
work is going on. They say it is flagging somewhat in energy 
for want of funds, and this it is which makes them look less 
coldly than once they might have done upon the offer from 
Catholic Bavaria. For Ulm, it must be remembered is Pro- 
testant of the Lutheran kind, as the internal arrangements of 
the minster coldly testify, and is a kind of bulwark—at best 
an apostate one—which scowls across the Danube upon its 
Catholic neighbour. 

But in spite of its pews and its lack of altars, Ulm Cathedral 
has internal attractions too; for is there not the Sacraments- 
Haiislein, or tabernacle of finest Gothic stonework, towering 
at the north-west corner of the chancel arch to a height of 
ninety feet, and, moreover, what can surpass in quaint design 
and exquisite finish the world-renowned stalls by which Jorg 
Syrlin immortalized himself and glorified his city in 1469-74? 
It was a work of time, you see, as well as for time, five years 
of good honest work, and in five hundred they will doubtless 
be as perfect and unperishing as they are now, when their 
fourth centenary is just completed. 

A goodly row of some five-and-twenty stalls ranges on each 
side of the choir, divided by three openings, each stall with its 
lofty canopy and lower seat in front. Usual enough arrange- 
ment, it will be said, but now comes the quaint novelty. Instead 
of eight poppy heads at the ends and on each side the openings 
are life size busts, while beneath the arch of each canopy, and 
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again in the arch itself are other busts, forty in all, the upper 
range smaller than the lower, which in their turn fall short of 
the full life size of these quaint poppy heads. The busts on the 
north side are of men, those on the south are all of women. 

There is a quaint mixture of saints and philosophers on the 
one hand, and of sybils and holy women on the other; and as 
honest and simple-hearted Jérg was no antiquarian and did not 
go beyond Ulm for his costumes, we have these illustrious 
personages of all times in the picturesque dresses of the 
fifteenth century. The idea is open to crititism, but the 
execution is beyond all praise. There is a life and character 
in each separate bust which at one glance shows it to be a 
real work of art; while there is a wonderful absence of that 
stiffness and angularity of outline which is so commonly 
associated with sculpture of that period. Master Jérg may 
be excused for introducing himself as the eighth of the front 
row nearest the altar, for surely it is right that so devout a 
Catholic should take place before the seven heathen sages who 
range with him; and probably for a similar religious motive 
he placed his old housekeeper between the altar and the seven 
sybils. It is well for posterity and the reputation of quaint 
Master Jérg that he introduced so many Scripture characters 
into his stalls, or the carved work might have suffered mutilation 
at the hands of the fierce Reformers. Let us hope that the 
loving reverence of his fellow-townsmen, which has through 
troublous times preserved their monuments of his skill and 
devotion, may be rewarded by a restoration among them of 
that old Faith which inspired the building of this noble minster, 
and so long sanctified it by the Divine Presence. This will be 
a restoration of which the work they have now in hand is but 
a faint and yet a worthy figure; and then Ulm may indeed 
rejoice when the glory of God’s house will be in every sense 
restored. 

Two hours were well spent in this fine old frontier city, and 
then we hastened on across the Danube into Bavaria, and 
reached Augsburg in about six hours; too late to do anything 
beyond quartering ourselves in the oldest hotel in Europe, 
Die Drei Mohren. How old this hotel is seems not to be 
known, but it is mentioned in the city records five hundred 
years ago. It has an old banqueting-hall and a chapel, besides 
the ordinary grand staircase and large rooms which are common 
to most ancient houses of mark. And it has, moreover, what 
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is no unimportant feature in an hotel at all times, a good cellar 
of wine; so good and extensive indeed is it in its size and 
selection that the wine list is supposed to be the longest and 
most complete in Europe. Sojwe may safely say that there 
are worse quarters to be found than the Three Moors at 
Augsburg. 

We were not long without striking evidence that we were 
at last in a Catholic kingdom, and that it was Bavaria; for 
one of the first places we visited being the church of SS. Ulric 
and Afra, we found ourselves in a thorough Bavarian restoration 
of the shrines of the two patron saints. Noble shrines they 
are, one on each side of the east end of the nave, towering up 
through imaged niches into rich tracery, and sinking down below 
the pavement to the altar chapels where the sacred relics repose. 
Shrines such as one meets with in St. Peter’s and St. Mary 
Major’s at Rome, but which are indeed rare on the cold side 
of the Alps. Indeed they remind one of Italy for another 
reason, which is for their fearless use of colour. But here it is 
that the Bavarian character comes out the strongest, and dares 
what Italy would hardly venture to do. 

To one accustomed to the sparse use of colour which prevails 
at home, this restoration is certainly startling. It was noted 
thus at the time and perhaps best expresses the first impression. 
“Church of SS. Ulric and Afra, very plain, but richly adorned 
as to the shrines of the two saints, the high altar and the pulpit 
in Munich style; my first dose (rather a strong one) of this 
florid and loud decoration; I don’t quite like it, and yet I 
admire its bold use of colour.” 

The guide-book dealt ruthlessly, in Murray’s usual manner, 
when anything which is not in the cold and frigid home style 
meets his angry gaze. “The interior,” says this modern Puritan, 
“is injured by a trumpery painted sculpture and tawdry gilding.” 
And this passes for criticism! He cannot conceive of painted 
sculpture without its being trumpery, nor of gilding except as 
tawdry. And yet he must have heard of the Elgin marbles and 
of Gibson’s statues, both of which were coloured; and why 
must gilding, which can be only gilding, be called tawdry? It 
is hard to complain of gold because it is gold, and not the 
churchwarden whitewash which may hope to find favour in 
such eyes. We may have more to say upon this subject when 
we come to Munich, to which it naturally belongs; but it was 
well that it should meet us upon the very threshold of the land, 
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and give us a foretaste of what we were to see in greater per- 
fection in the Capital. Augsburg is a fine old city with noble 
streets and grand mansions, some decorated with frescoes on 
their fronts. It boasts of its bronze fountains of excellent 
workmanship, and has.a gallery of paintings especially rich in 
Swabian art. 

Fortunately the railway journey to Munich isa short one, 
but an hour and a half seems long when it is spent in traversing 
a flat, dreary, boggy waste, and so we rejoiced to find ourselves 
in the renowned capital of modern art, and glanced hastily at 
what we could see on our way to the excellent Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten. And here we make our second and longer halt; for 
Munich has far more to engage us than Baden could offer; and 
so we set ourselves down in comfortable quarters to enjoy at 
our leisure what is so well spoken of. It did not take long to 
discover that Munich is a very fine city and as strange as it is 
fine. Its broad streets and handsome houses, its palaces, 
museums and churches, establish at once its claim to the 
former title; but its strangeness is a thing peculiar to itself. 
It is truly singular, for nowhere else, as far as we know, are the 
new buildings not new, and the novelties old familiar things, 
The King—not the present Ludwig the Second, but the first of 
that name, who is par excellence the King here, as the creator 
of the city well deserves to'be considered—The King, when he 
resolved to make a European capital out of an insignificant 
provincial town, not only sketched out his design, but selected 
from other cities the chief buildings and ornaments for his own, 
and thus we have the singular spectacle of a modern city built 
up, as it were, of the gems of other places; this Napoleon of 
art, carrying off the ideas of other nations and gracing therewith 
his own capital, inaugurates a new style of conquest which 
however is far different from the rough and brutal one which 
degraded while it adorned Paris with the plunder of Europe. 

The effect of this system of reproducing the buildings of 
other cities is curious enough. We walk down the noble 
Ludwig Strasse, and find at one end of it the Roman arch of 
Constantine and at the other the Florentine Loggia dei Lanzi; 
but each is localized by its associations and designs, the former 
becoming the arch of triumph (das Siegesthor) crowned with a 
figure of Victory in a triumphal car drawn by four lions, while 
the latter is made into the Hall of the Marshals (die Feldherrn- 
halle), and already contains statues of Count Tilly and Prince 
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Wrede, works of Schwanthaler and therefore worthy of their 
noble position. Again, the new portion of the Royal Palace 
is a copy of that bold Tuscan work which gives so much 
character to the Pitti Palace at Florence ; but it must be con- 
fessed that here the copy is weak, and so misses entirely the 
one great feature of the original. The churches, too, which 
King Ludwig has built, if not absolute copies of well known 
fabrics, were evidently suggested by what the King had seen 
in his travels and in some instances at once recall their proto- 
types. St. Boniface, for instance, reminds the traveller of 
St. Paolo fuori le mure at Rome, as does the royal chapel of 
All Saints of St. Mark’s at Venice. But after all they are 
something more than copies; if they are the same, they are 
the same with a difference. And this difference it is which 
gives them their true character as German and Bavarian work, 
and thus elevates them far above what mere copies, how- 
ever exact, could ever attain te. Now this, we think, 
is not always borne in mind, when the new churches in 
Munich are spoken of, and yet when this consideration 
is left out, justice is not done to the King himself nor 
to the artists who carried out his intentions. All honour 
to those who in twenty-four years — between 1826 and 
1850—designed and completed four such noble churches as 
those of All Saints, St. Louis, Maria Hilf, and St. Boniface, 
each of which is an excellent example of a separate style, yet 
each with its local character engrafted upon it, which makes 
it truly Bavarian. Now if we could understand what is meant 
by the designing and completing of a church in Munich, we 
must bear in mind that much more is involved in it than is 
usually understood by the words among ourselves, or indeed 
generally elsewhere. 

In Munich the painter and sculptor have as much to do 
in designing a church as the architect, and this of course implies 
far more than the calling in of these artists to fill the niches 
or fresco the blank walls; for it means that the three combine 
to form the design, as well as to carry it out in their several 
departments. Thus we get a unity of result which can only 
be obtained by unity of purpose, wrought out by combined 
thought. The King fully understood this, and carried it out 
right royally. He surrounded himself with the greatest artists 
of his day, who, under his munificent and judicious patronage, 
formed schools of painting, sculpture, and architecture. Here 
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talent was cultivated and genius developed, and all alike stimu- 
lated by the certainty of full employment and good reward, and 
that of the highest and noblest kind, for were they not to share 
in the highest honours of art and to work for and amid those 
who could best appreciate what they were doing? There is 
a series of sketches in oil, by Kaulbach, in the New Pinakothek, 
far more satisfactory than the frescoes which are painted from 
them by a very inferior hand on the outside of the gallery, 
which throws much light upon this interesting page of national 
history, and shows, both by allegory and literal representation, 
the King in the midst of his artists; illustrating in a very 
pleasant and lively manner the close union which existed 
between them, and thereby revealing the secret of the success 
of the numerous designs which they combined to carry out. 
Munich was truly an artists’ paradise; indeed, if what we 
are told is correct, it still attracts and educates large numbers, 
not less than one thousand now residing there. Nor need we 
wonder at this when we remember what great artists have taught 
and worked there, and what traditions must linger about their 
schools: traditions which form so important a part in an artist’s 
training, which continue, as they spring up, in one locality, and 
seem to live their true life only there. Now it is only in such 
great centres of art, and where such schools flourish, that great 
designs can be carried out; because it is only in such places 
that there are gathered together those who can conceive and 
those who can properly and effectively carry out such con- 
ceptions. For it is not enough that the painter and sculptor 
should combine with the architect to compose the subject ; the 
work, to realize their ideas, must be executed by those who 
understand them, and have been trained in the schools and 
under the eye of the great masters themselves. This seems to 
explain the success which has generally crowned the King’s 
undertakings, and which makes Munich so interesting a study to 
all who love art, and who desire to see it flourish now as it did 


in past times. 
H. B. 
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noel 
III—THREE YEARS AT ORMUZ (Part III). 


FATHER GASPAR BAERTZ had to bear one of those bitter trials 
which often await an Apostolic labourer. All of a sudden 
his toils seemed to have been crowned with success ; and then, 
as quickly, his hopes were dashed to the ground. He was in 
the middle of a Lenten sermon, when the King of Ormuz sent 
for him. He left the pulpit at once, and was received by the 
King with all the honours wont to be paid to illustrious visitors. 
After a few compliments, the King withdrew into his private 
cabinet, taking with him only his Portuguese interpreter and 
the astonished Father, whom he forced to sit down on the royal 
throne, while he cast himself on his knees at his feet, reverently 
kissed his hand, and then took a lowly chair by his side. The 
upshot of the conversation explained all these demonstrations 
of respect. The King declared that he was convinced of the 
truth of the Catholic Faith, and would there and then have asked 
for baptism, if he had not feared a revolution and rebellion 
in his States. He only waited till more of his nobles were 
converted, and till the Catholic forces could afford him their 
protection, to carry out his intentions. Father Gaspar, full 
of joyful gratitude, could not gainsay the delay. Precipitation 
would have been followed by the total ruin of the Faith. 
The fanaticism of the Mahometans and pagans would have 
been roused, the neighbouring sovereigns of Arabia and Persia 
would have been only too glad to have intervened with pros- 
pective views of plunder, if not of conquest. One suggestion, 
however, Father Gaspar made, and on which he insisted— 
that the King, while keeping his intentions strictly private, 
should order a public discussion to be held between the chief 
Mahometan doctors and himself. 

But so long an audience could not escape notice, and report 
quickly spread far and wide that the King was already received 
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into the Church. At first, the goodwill that Father Baertz 
had gained, the impression which his life and teachings had 
produced, made the rumoured conversion be received with 
general satisfaction. There was a sort of movement which at 
one time seemed to ‘augur that twenty-five thousand Moors 
would follow their sovereign’s example, and a great number of 
the aristocracy went so far as to choose their name of baptism, 
and to settle on their godfathers and godmothers. The 
ambition and energy of the King’s mother was the instrument 
by which five of the Court, who were opposed to his con- 
version, were able to hinder it altogether. Every argument 
was employed by her, the influence of affection, motives of 
fear, suggestions of jealousy against a foreign creed, all were 
used; and the tears and eloquence of the Queen were too 
successful. 


When I saw [writes Father Gaspar to St. Ignatius] so precious a 
booty escaped from my hands, which would have made me rich for 
all the rest of my days, bitter indeed was the sorrow that I felt. I laid 
the whole blame on my fearful sins, which are the cause of it all. 
I am still grieving over this past sorrow, as if perchance it had its 
rise in hidden pride, just as though (this conversion) had to be the 
fruit of my labours, and not purely the work of God, who disposes all 
things according to His just and holy will. 


Father Gaspar did not despair. Though the palace gates 
were strictly guarded against him, he had recourse to prayer, 
and organized a procession of penance through the city. The 
Mahometans, emboldened by his failure, came out into the 
streets and openly insulted the Christians. They made their 
trysting-place a mosque outside the walls, situated on a hill 
overlooking the former residence of the converted Jogues, which 
had become the College of the Society. From its roof they 
howled out defiance and blasphemy against the Faith. 


And, therefore [writes Father Gaspar to his brethen of Portugal], I 
judged, in our Lord, that I must go out into the field for Christ’s sake, 
just as David did against Goliath, because he could not bear any longer 
the insults of the proud Philistine. So having made the evening sermon 
on the Passion [as he was accustomed every Friday night], I took a 
great cross, so big that it required two men to carry it, and we went 
in procession through the city, and up the mountain, and so into the 
mosque where they used to insult the Cross of Christ, and there I 
planted it in the most conspicuous place. Great was the fear that 
the Moors had of the Cross when they saw the mosque was taken. 

CC 2 
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Next day they gathered together in thousands, and cried in a loud voice 
to Mahomet ; asking him why he did not avenge so great an outrage 
wrought by these Franks, that is ourselves. Straightway they abandoned 
all the mosques they had in the plain, and especially a large one, they 
call Gilalabata, where every year they work great superstitions, cutting 
themselves all over with razors for love of Mahomet, and reciting his 
laws with tears, just as we mourn the death of Christ. Praised be the 
Lord who has so humbled the proud hearts of this mosque! I have 
made it into a hermitage of Our Lady of Suffering, a most devotional 
spot, and well suited for meditation, and there I have placed a man of 
holy life, and given up to penance. The Moors to prove their law was 
better than ours, gave sermons in the city, and shouted out in their 
alcoran’ at the top of their voices. 


They got on the roof of the splendid mosque, one of the 
most magnificent in the whole East, and from it they renewed 
their cries of insult and blasphemy against the Christians. 
Many catechumens were terrified with their violence, and drew 
back from baptism. 


The Christians asked me to get some remedy for all this, and 
remembering the words of Christ—compelle cos intrare, I sent at once 
to the King of Ormuz . . . to beg him to order that they should not 
cry out from their alcoran. And this for many reasons, first because 
we were on our own ground, and so they did us wrong ; and secondly, 
because of the treason that was being plotted with the Turk, about 
which we should have to send word to the King of Portugal, and then 
we should do what he would command. 


Evidently a menace on Father Baertz’s part; for as he 
goes on— 


I did not aim at more than raising the spirits. of those who were 
every day presenting themselves for baptism; so as, little by little, 
to let the law of Mahomet pass into oblivion, and thus hasten their 
conversion. ‘The Moors understood my intentions, and so paid little 
heed. [The message to the King had evidently been intercepted, 
or he had been powerless to assist and protect the Father.] Then I 
sent to tell them that if, living as they did in the midst of Christians, 
they did not give over shouting, I with my children of the catechism 
class would take their great mosque and plant therein a large cross ; 
and at once I caused five crosses to be made, and on the following 
day I made a procession with the five, all raised on high, so as to 
frighten the Moors, singing the litanies as we walked, and saying, 
“Lord, God, have mercy on us!” A strong body of Mahometans 


1 Father Gaspar, as has been remarked before, calls the mosques alcorans, 
probably a Portuguese misnomer arising from confusion between two different things. 
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guarded the entrance of the chief mosque. And so we went up to 
the King’s gate. Such was the mystery of these five crosses, that at 
once they ceased their cries, and all in great fear took to flight, and 
I myself was sent for by the King. 


The Sultan repeated the marks of honour which he had 
shown Father Gaspar at his first audience, and he 


Begged my pardon, saying that some day he would keep his 
promise; and that he had given orders that they should not shout 
for Mahomet any more in the alcoran, nor in the whole of the island. 
So, too, he caused the gate of the alcoran to be walled up; and he 
made a number of most beautiful presents to the college. 


The courage of Father Baertz gave peace, at least for a time, 
to the Christians ; and won him the thanks of the Viceroy of 
India, who him wrote a letter of warm congratulation. But 
it as naturally excited the indignation of those who had not 
been won by his preaching, or gained by his heroic self-sacrifice. 
“They declared the city would be deserted, which is now more 
splendid and more prosperous than it had ever before been, 
as the customs which used to bring in forty thousand ducats, 
now amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand, and the 
ships which used to go to Mecca, now all come here and pay 
their dues.” The neighbouring princes were expected to come 
to their aid. But the discontented took a surer method to 
gain their end. The chivalrous and faithful Don Mafioel de 
Lima had been succeeded, as governor of the fort, by Don 
Henry Norogna, and the lax morality of so many of his 
brethren suggested to the Moslems of Ormuz their new plan 
of operations. 


What the Moors could not compass by means of their King, they 
resolved to intrust to some wicked Christians of this place, and through 
their favour to undo the insult which had been offered to Mahomet, by 
taking away the alcoran and depriving them of the right of crying 
out, for in that their whole law consists! Just then it fell out that 
there came here a new captain to stay in the fortress, and he was paid 
twenty thousand ducats to re-open the alcoran, and to give leave to the 
Moslems to shout. ‘They were leagued with the worst Christians of the 
place, thinking it a good action to gain their end, and to open the 
mosque. But Christ, by whose power and order this had been ordained, 
gave help to His own. He so terrified the captain, who feared that the 
people would rise for love of me, that he dared not carry out his 
intention, without first letting me know the whole. He invited me one 
day to dinner, and just as he began to tell me of the temptation he had 
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to open the alcoran, he was stricken down by a sudden seizure. 
Ever since that, he has never more though of interfering about the 
alcoran ; he even offered me to destroy it. The wicked Christians, 
who were the intermediaries of the Moors, all are dead, and the 
memory of them has perished with them. God forgive them their sins, 
guia servicrant potius creature, quam Creatort. Orate pro eis. We are 
living now in perfect quiet, and are greatly on the increase. The 
Church of Christ is growing daily. The people are in much fervour, 
and do frequent penance, by fasting and disciplines. They give great 
proofs of piety, make many processions, with litanies. 


Such a state of things presents a strange contrast to Ormuz 
as Father Gaspar found it, and as he described it in a former 
letter. How he was able to face such a torrent of iniquity, 
and how he was able to stay it, he tells us in another letter, 
cited by Bartoli— 


Take this piece of advice from your wretched brother. It will serve 
to arm you with God’s strength when you are summoned to the mission. 
“Tf God is our Light and our Helper, what is there to fear, save His 
wrath?” I have found it a great aid. Otherwise how could I, weak, 
tepid, icy cold as I was when I came to Ormuz, how could I pass 
through the fire of such tribulations without being destroyed? And 
yet, ‘‘with my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I return with 
two companies.”? I make two suggestions to you. One is, that Jesus 
defends the Society and its children, as though they were His own ; for 
He does not look so much at its merits, as at His love. The second is, 
that the prayers of our very dear fathers and brothers in Europe and 
in India are always burning in God’s sight. So “we are many 
members but one body, whose head is Jesus ;” and thus though the 
servants are many, the service rendered is one. 


The letters from Goa and from the East to the Society in 
Europe told of the wondrous news that reached the writers of 
them of the success of the Flemish Father at Ormuz. The 
sailors and merchants carried the intelligence of the marvellous 
change that he had wrought in that former sink of vice to the 
furthest coast of Persia and Arabia. There was at that time an 
artilleryman in the Turkish service stationed in the fort of 
El Katif, in Arabia, on the Persian Gulf some three hundred 
miles from Ormuz. Though a Mahometan by profession and 
by practice, John, such was his real name, was a countryman 
of Father Gaspar; or at all events was the son of a rich Flemish 
merchant residing in the busy city of Cologne. Many others 


2 Gen, xxxii. 10. 
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of his time, what with the movement of the wars, the new 
religion, the thirst for gold or adventure, had broken the bonds 
of kindred, and gone from every part of Europe into far-off 
countries. We do not know what were the exact reasons that 
made John turn a prodigal, but it was no doubt in part owing 
to the temper of the times. In any case, when quite young, he 
left his friends and home to wander out into the world. Poverty 
overtook him in the East, and he abandoned his faith and took 
service as a mercenary. The news of what was doing at Ormuz, 
the report of the numbers of Turks who had become Christians 
reached his ears. He was stricken by grace, and he deeply 
repented his apostacy and wicked life. A ship happened to 
come into port, bound for Ormuz. John could not get any ink, 
but he mixed some gunpowder with water and wrote with that 
strange substitute a letter in Latin, French, and Flemish to the 
Father, not knowing to what nation he belonged. He told his 
sad story, begged the protection of the Portuguese, and declared 
that he was ready to risk his life, by taking to flight, in order to 
be reconciled to God and His Church, and that he was willing 
to accept whatever penance he might think fit to impose on him 
for his crimes. Father Gaspar was deeply touched at the letter, 
and immediately wrote an answer, encouraging him to come at 
once, and assuring him of his pardon. No more was heard of 
the man till some months later. The Portuguese fleet under 
Don Antonio Norogna with two hundred picked troops on board 
was coasting round the Persian Gulf, with orders to attack the 
Turks. The commander assaulted El Katif. The town was 
carried and pillaged, and then with great slaughter the fortress 
too was taken. While the men were sacking the captain’s 
quarters, they came across a letter of Father Baertz. They 
read it with surprise, and inquired of the Moors who was the 
man to whom it had been addressed. The story was soon told. 
The letter had fallen into the Mahometan captain’s hands, and 
furious at the revelation which it contained, he ordered John to 
be brought before him, and asked him at once which religion he 
professed, that of Christ or that of Mahomet. He answered 
-boldly, “ That of Christ ;” nor could threats nor promises make 
him unsay his words. He declared that he would gladly die to 
atone for the grave disorders of his past life. The Turk could 
hardly ‘restrain himself from killing him on the spot, but he 
handed him over to his men, who slowly hacked him in pieces. 
His head was fixed on a lance and placed on the battlements. 
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There the Portuguese found it, and taking it down, they wrapt 
it reverently in a rich stuff, and took it back with them to Father 
Gaspar. The Father met it in state followed by a multitude of 
people singing psalms and hymns of rejoicing, and solemnly the 
martyr’s head was borne into the town, with a triumph, says 
Bartoli, greater than that which welcomed Norogna after his 
hard-earned victory. 

Another instance of the spread of Gaspar’s work beyond the 
island where he was labouring is given in his letter. 


I was thinking what fruit could be gathered in Oman and in Arabia 
Felix, where there are four very fine and ancient cities, which were 
among the first to be led away by Mahomet and his false doctrines. 
The inhabitants there are simple, and of a good disposition, ruled over 
by a virtuous and worthy chief. This is that strong people who are 
called Ammonites in Scripture, and who waged war with the children 
of Israel. There is still there a great temple of Jupiter of the days of 
the Gentiles. When then I was thinking of this, I received a letter 
from the agent at Muscat, the copy of which I here inclose, and there 
came two of the inhabitants who had travelled over land, a journey of 
two months, to seek baptism at my hands. They are at present here 
in the College of Catechumens. They tell me of a great movement 
throughout the whole land, and they say that every one is expecting me. 
It grieves me very much not to be able to content every one, or to 
comply with so holy a petition, for Father Master Francis, in fear lest 
some unregulated desires and fervour of mine might work harm to 
myself, and lead me into Persia in search of martyrdom, has ordered 
me, in virtue of obedience, that for three years I am not to leave 
Ormuz. So I can make no change. If, meantime, Master Francis 
should come, I shall go to Oman. If not, I shall send there some of 
my brothers whom I have received here, who are full of the desire of 
suffering, and never think of the fatigue they would have to endure 
there, for the country is very hot, and the only food are dates, and fish, 
without bread. 


Oman, as that portion of Arabia Felix is now called, con- 
taining the powerful state of Muscat, from its nearness to Ormuz 
had naturally heard of the spread of Christianity; Pedro Lobato, 
who was the collector of the tribute to the King of Portugal, had 
no small share in seconding the good desires of the people. 
And the two, who came to Father Gaspar, had been selected 
from their chiefs to go in solemn embassy to seek the light of 
faith and the grace of baptism for their people. Owing to 
St. Francis Xavier’s orders, Father Baertz could do no more 
than baptize them after careful instruction, and let them go back 
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unaccompanied to their country. Nor was he able to send 
anyone later on. Of those whom he had received into the 
Society, five, the most promising in every way, died a short time 
after. Their severe austerities, unchecked by a regular superior, 
seemed to have shortened their days. The Father wrote to Japan 
to beg St. Francis to relax the prohibition he had laid upon him, 
but the letter either never reached its destination, or the answer 
was lost on its way. 

Orate pro nobis [Father Gaspar continues], I do not want to go on 


writing, because I have not time to get my meals, much less to write 
long letters. Whenever I think I am to have less work, I always find 


some more to do. aus Peo. It has pleased our Lord God to visit 
this people with many an ¢rievous sicknesses this year, which are 
accompanied with violent hea:.aches owing to the great heat. And that 
we may have more merit, ail the priests of the place are ill, and the 
Vicar General and another hav: died. So I have to hear all the 
confessions, and to attend all th werals. As the church is left 


unserved, I have to act as vicar, and sing the JAZissa cantata on 
Sundays and holidays. Praised be Christ, that I who learnt singing 
in the world not with this object, now find it a help in God’s service. 
Nec mirum (no wonder) guia diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in 
bonum. Not only what is good, but even what is bad is now of a help 
to me ; so when I remember what fatigues I bore for the sake of the 
world, I am ashamed to grow weary now in suffering for Christ. When 
I remember too how many sins I have committed, I cannot have 
enough to do for Christ ; it seems to me always, and it is so in reality, 
that I do nothing in comparison to what I ought to do, guéa servus 
inutilis sum. ‘Therefore I beg you all my dearest brothers to have a 
continual remembrance of me in your prayers and sacrifices, ut dignus 
Gfficiar promissionibus Christi. Next year, favente Deo, I shall write more 
at large about what will happen between now and then. 

From this College of the Good Jesus at Ormuz, November 24, 1550. 


In a postscript, he says— 


We are having a great war in this Persian Gulf with the Turks, who 
want to take (our) territory, and off India they have captured some of 
our squadron that was sailing against them, and slaughtered a number 
of our Christian soldiers. I am in great want of confessors of the 
Society to go with these troops. Do not fail, for love of God, to send 


some. 
Inutilis frater, 


GASPAR. 


For three years Father Gaspar had been working at Ormuz, 
when he received a letter from St.Francis Xavier, dated 
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November, 1549, and written at Cagoxima.* It ordered him 
to set off at once for Meaco. The great work was more than 
half done, and the once sinful city could be easily handed over 
to other labourers; Father Gaspar was sighing for more labour 
and toil for His Master, and, if it could be gained, the crown 
of martyrdom. The order was to him what the news of a 
splendid appointment would be to a needy and ambitious man. 
He wrote a letter to Europe telling his good fortune to his 
brethren, and bidding them to rejoice with him. The ships only 
sailed to India every six months, so that Father Baertz could 
not start at once. As if he were only going to begin his 
missionary career, he profited by the delay to prepare himself 
with renewed fervour for the work to which obedience called 
him. 

The news, however, got abroad in the city. The whole place 
was in sorrow, those only excepted who hoped to share Father 
Gaspar’s peril and his crown, by accompanying him to Japan. 
All the rest declared they would not hear of his leaving. Just 
at this time the fleet of Don Antonio Norogna, of which 
mention has been made above, put into Ormuz. The apostolate 
of his two thousand men kept the Father hard at work for the 
two months of their stay; he hardly got two hours’ rest at 
night, and only every three days could he snatch a quarter of 
an hour to eat just what was absolutely requisite to keep body 
and sou! together. He did not, and could not, do his work 
by halves. However, the result was, that he so endeared himself 
to the General and his men, that they declared that they would 
not sail without him. Father Baertz appealed to the express 
prohibition of St.Francis. They argued very plausibly that 
their Sovereign would certainly wish that he should accompany 
them, and that were St. Francis on the spot he would never 
refuse their request. They took the opinion of the clergy and 
some laymen of the place, who, after weighing and discussing 
the question, all agreed that considering the circumstances 
the Father ought to go with the expedition. The soldiers 
called upon him, and told him the decision of the meeting, 
supplementing it with the threat that if he would not follow 
it, they would simply carry him with them by force. 
Father Gaspar had but one resource left, and with strong 
prayers and tears he conjured God to help him, renewing to 
Him his vow of obedience. Domine, vim patior, responde pro 
3 See Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By Father Coleridge, vol. ii. p. 262. 
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me !/—“Lord, I suffer violence, answer Thou for me!” was 
the cry of his soul. And there came upon him so violent an 
attack of fever, accompanied with such acute pain, that the 
doctors gave him up. So the fleet had to sail without him ; 
but a skiff was left’ behind to bring him after them, in case 
he should recover. But Father Gaspar saw in his sickness 
a sign that God confirmed his obedience, and he took a solemn 
vow not to let anything turn him aside from going to Japan. 
He had hardly pronounced it, when a native woman, clever in 
medicines, came to him and offered to cure him in three days. 
She kept her promise, and the Father was up and about. But 
at once the officer of the skiff insisted on his embarking. 
However, Father Gaspar managed to persuade him to take 
in his place, Father Andrew Fernandez, an old sea captain who 
had seen much service before his entry into religion. 

The return of the fleet on its way to Goa was the opportunity 
Father Baertz had so long awaited. But the townspeople kept 
strict watch, and menaced with severe penalties any one who 
should dare to receive him on board. However, Norogna 
was as anxious as before to have the Father’s company, and 
Gaspar readily planned with him his escape. He got safely on 
board all the presents of rich vestments he had received for the 
Christians of Japan, and then at midnight was rowed quietly 
off to the General’s ship. The morning had not broken over 
the arid coast of Ormuz, when Father Gaspar and three com- 
panions embarked on the Portuguese ship, singing, with a 
grateful heart. “ Quoniam ipse liberavit me de laqueo venantium.” 
It is easy to imagine the sorrow of all when the news of his 
escape got abroad. From the Sultan himself down to the 
lowest Mahometan all felt the loss as of a dear friend. 

There was plenty for Father Gaspar to do among the six 
hundred men on the captain’s galley, and among the rest of 
the expeditionary force on the other boats. A fortnight was 
the ordinary time required to sail from Ormuz to Goa—but 
violent storms and contrary winds lengthened out the journey to 
two months. Thus he had full time to labour at the sanctifica- 
tion of the soldiers and the crews. Every day the trumpets 
sounded from the prow and the galleys gathered round the 
captain’s vessel, and the main part of their crews were let down 
in boats to hear the preaching of the Father. So deeply did 
he stir their hearts, that some of the knights and officers offered 
to enter the Society and declared their willingness to go with 
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Father Gaspar even to Japan. Visiting the sick, hearing con- 
fessions, occupied the intermediate time. Wherever the fleet 
cast anchor, his visit was a source of inestimable good to the 
Portuguese who were staying at the various places. At Muscat, 
their first halting-place, there was much need of a priest, and 
the Father had the happiness of sanctifying several illicit 
connections, and reconciling old and mortal enemies. A terrible 
vendetta had lasted for many years between two of the principal 
gentlemen of the place, and much bloodshed and murder had 
been the result. Before Gaspar left, the two enemies met in 
public, warmly embraced each other, and swore on the Gospels 
to be friends and brothers for the rest of their days. The fleet 
coasted along Eastern Arabia, touching at Calaiate, and by 
the southernmost promontory of Cape Had, and then made for 
India. After a terrible passage they reached the Portuguese 
fortress of Dio or Diu, in the south of Kattywar, and then onwards 
to Bassein, a town just to the north of the island of Salsette. 
The fleet had to make some stay there to revictual, and Father 
Baertz was taken by a good religious of the third Order of 
St. Francis to visit some of his converts in the neighbourhood. 
They went by boat, and the Christians came out to meet them 
bearing palm branches in their hands. Thence they sailed 
round Salsette on to Tanna, once a flourishing city, situated 
to the east on the mainland. Here, again, a great procession 
was marshalled to meet the Apostle of Ormuz, and they received 
him to the sound of trumpets. He gladly preached-to them, 
and then pushed on to Chaul, where the fame of his name had 
gone before him. It was on All Saints day when Father Gaspar 
reached that place. The feast was to be celebrated, Spanish 
fashion, by jousts and a bull-fight, but no sooner was his 
approach announced, than everything else was forgotten, and 
priest and people poured out to welcome him. All begged him 
to preach, but he declined, as there were in the town two of the 
Friars Preachers, and it was only when the Captain and others 
of the magistracy had assured him that there was not to be 
a sermon at all that day, that he gave in to their entreaties. It 
turned out that this was a mistake, for while he was assisting at 
the High Mass and preparing in prayer what he was to say, the 
Superior of the Dominicans came and complained of his un- 
intentional intrusion. Nothing was further from Father Gaspar’s 
thoughts, and he at once told the Captain that he could not 
think of giving any cause of offence to the members of an order 
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he so profoundly loved and respected. However, the people 
were not so easily contented, and the Dominican, like a worthy 
religious, begged that all might be forgotten and conjured him 
to deliver his sermon. To show that no feeling existed in his 
mind, Father Gaspar .obeyed, and preached a panegyric of the 
great Order of the Rosary, so worthy of the love and esteem of 
every Catholic. 

While he was dining with the clergy of the cathedral, a 
deputation from the people came to beg him to preach once 
more to them. The church was too small to hold all who wished 
to hear him, and they had set up the pulpit in the open air that 
all might be able to be present. They pressed him so hard that 
he went to the Father Superior, threw himself on his knees 
before him, and reverently kissing his hand implored him to 
save him from the urgency of the people by preaching in. his 
place. The magistrates of the town, however, followed him, and 
insisted on hearing Father Baertz. Obliged at last to yield, he 
asked the Dominican to give him a text, and with no other 
preparation, he made so powerful a discourse that the whole 
place resounded with sobs and tears and cries of “mercy!” 
When he had done, the clergy and people fell on their knees 
before him and begged him to accept the Church of St. Sebastian 
with an annual revenue for a College of the Society. That 
evening he, with his three novices, were entertained by the 
Dominican Fathers, who welcomed them by a _ brotherly 
embrace, and insisted on washing their feet before they sat down 
to supper. They talked a long time together on the things of 
God. Next morning the good friars accompanied the four 
travellers to the boat, where the galley from Bassein was 
waiting for them, and Father Gaspar sailed for Goa. 

Seventy years after the departure of Father Baertz, the 
island of Ormuz was turned once more into a desert. The 
Mahometans took possession of it and transported the surviving 
inhabitants to the Persian coast. A few huts are all that now 
remain of the guilty but repentant city. 

Father Gaspar landed at Goa just at the moment when a 
Jubilee was published for the Indies. It had been obtained 
by the joint prayers of St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier 
from the then reigning Pope, Julius the Third. It gave a 
wide field for his labours. Goa was then the capital of the 
Portuguese colonies in the East, and was rich and flourishing, 
full of commerce and life. The constantly moving population, 
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the rapidly made fortunes, the want of restraint, so common 
in places distant from the mother country, all combined to 
make the city as wicked as it was prosperous. St. Francis 
Xavier’s previous labours there had not been lost, but naturally 
they had not the lasting effect which they would have had if 
the people had been less shifting, and the incentives to vice less 
abundant. The fame of Father Baertz had preceded him, 
and he had hardly landed when he was called on to preach. 
Though a man of great natural talent, there was something 
in his sermons which no human gifts could supply; they bore 
fruits which no eloquence or care of diction could explain. 
He always spent a great part of his nights in prayer, and so 
constant was his union with God that half an hour was ample 
preparation for him before mounting the pulpit. Fourteen 
times a week he used to preach, and the people were never 
weary. Once in the rainy season, out of pity to his audience, 
he announced that the sermons would be suspended till the 
rains had subsided; at once the people all shouted “No”; 
and they declared they would come through a deluge to hear 
him. And yet his words were not pleasant words—he preached 
penance; and the cries, the tears, the mortifications public 
and private, the marvellous conversions which answered his 
appeals showed how powerful was the sway he exercised over 
his hearers. He led the way by his example, and besides 
his fearful austerities, as at Ormuz, he never slept more than 
two, or at most three, hours each night, and took but a mere 
mouthful once a day, oftentimes letting two or three days 
pass without even breaking his fast. 

The quarrels and assassinations which were of every day 
occurrence, growing out of the rivalries which greed of gain and 
gold produced, ceased at his word, and the magistrates com- 
plained that while till then the courts had been always full, 
now two of their number were quite enough to try all the 
cases that occurred. The style of dress among the women 
was as extravagant in display and expense, as it was immodest. 
The church-goers looked as if they were in full Carnival time, 
their hair and necks laden with gems and pearls; and grave 
were the scandals that ensued. It was not long before Father 
Baertz wrought such a change that hardly a woman dared 
to wear even so much as a ring upon her finger. No less 
than a hundred unlawful connections were severed: and 
numbers of ladies dedicated themselves to God by vow. 
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One, who had been a leader in the fashionable world, brought 
her splendid dresses and rich jewelry to be sold, in order to 
build a convent with the proceeds. Such were some of the 
wonderful changes that were being wrought in Goa when 
St. Francis arrived in port from the Indies. The unruly and 
arbitrary spirit of Father Gomez had wrought sad disorder 
in the various institutions which the Society had founded, and 
the Saint at once removed him from his office to which, in 
fact, he was almost self-appointed, and on the Maundy 
Thursday before he left Goa, he invested Father Gaspar with 
the authority of Vice-provincial of the Indies and Rector of 
the College of St.Paul. Then he knelt at the feet of the 
newly-appointed Superior and promised obedience to him 
in the name of all his subjects. At one blow all hopes of the 
martyr’s crown were taken from him, and the yoke of authority 
given him in exchange. The poor man only replied by sobs 
and tears, 

Father Baertz began his rule by commencing, at Easter day, 
a retreat for all the members of his college, which lasted until 
the Ascension, and so fervent did the religious grow under the 
teaching of so holy a master, that they would have gone on 
six months longer had they been allowed. It was no difficult 
task to make them receive the order of day he marked out 
for them. This consisted of seven hours of study, two and 
a half of mental prayer, half an hour of spiritual conversation 
to serve as recreation, and another half hour during which he 
spoke on some passages in our Blessed Lord’s life. Three times 
a week, for an hour or two at a time, he instructed them in 
the way of spiritual perfection. Thus with a watchful care, 
joined, as St. Francis Xavier testifies, to a most winning manner, 
he trained up his future successors in the Apostolate. 

But his heavy charge at home did not make him cease his 
labours out of doors. The gathering of the Moslem forces 
to attack Ormuz had to be met by a Portuguese fleet which 
mustered at Goa; and, as before, every effort was made to 
force the Father to accompany it. A timely sickness again came 
to prevent his departure. But he stripped Goa of its preachers 
and workers to succour the sailors and soldiers, and, lest the 
city should suffer, he took their place and did the work of 
all those who had gone. Before the fleet set sail, more than 
a thousand naval and military officers came to demand his 
blessing, and the Viceroy demanded a special benediction for 
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the royal standard, and then reverently kissed, for the last time, 
his hand. For God had accepted the sacrifice, and chose no 
longer by miracle to defer the reward of His faithful workman. 
His work was beyond his powers. Terrible pains in the bowels 
and a complete atrophy of the stomach ensued. But Father 
Gaspar was nothing daunted ; he only complained of the too 
great attention of his friends, in scattering a little sugar on 
an egg to excite his appetite. 

On the 8th of October, just as he had given out his text 
in the pulpit of the Cathedral, “The kingdom of heaven is 
likened to a king, who would take an account of his servants,” 
and was beginning to unfold his subject, he turned faint and 
then fell back insensible. He refused to be carried to the 
college, and went home on foot. The next day came a violent 
fever, and its agony was increased by the ignorance of the 
doctors and the cruel remedies they applied. Not a word 
of complaint passed his lips. He begged only that his mind 
might not be distracted by visitors, making an exception only 
for the Dominican Fathers. On the night of St. Luke’s feast, 
after receiving the last sacraments with sighs of love, and 
surrounded by his community, who were all in tears, he went 
to his rest, but thirty-eight years old, five only of which he 
had spent in the Indies. Bartoli pays him the highest tribute 
of honour by drawing a close parallel between him and his 
master, St. Francis Xavier. 
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THE Tower of London has been a cruel place in its time, but it 
must be confessed that a cruel retribution has fallen upon it. 
What would our old English Kings think of it, if they saw it 
now? “William Rufus pilled and shaved the people with 
tribute,” as Stowe quaintly translates Henry of Huntingdon, 
“especially to spend about the Tower of London and the Great 
Hall of Westminster.” In Henry the Second’s time it was the 
ancient “palatine Tower,” so ancient that a story had had time 
to grow up about its manner of building recorded by Fitzstephen, 
who says that its “turrets and walls do rise from a deep founda- 
tion, the mortar thereof being tempered with the blood of 
beasts.” During the long reign of Henry the Third, the wealth, 


monarch were constantly employed in adding to the magnificence 
of the palace and the strength of the fortress. It became a 
“thorn in the eye” of the citizens of London, says Matthew 
Paris. And so it continued through the reigns of the Planta- 
genets, the pride and the shield of the Crown, though not of 
the Commons, of England. The palace of the Sovereign, the 
depository of his Regalia, the Mint where he coined his 
money, the Archives where he stored his State Papers, the 
Armoury where he kept his ordnance and the equipments of 
his infantry and cavalry, the menagerie where he amused 
himself with his lions and bears, and the prison where he shut 
up his enemies and cut off their heads—no wonder that the 
Tower was, if a thorn in the citizen’s eye, the apple of the 
King’s. 

If its strength was misused in the days of its prime, it cannot 
be denied that it is severely punished in its old age. Scarcely 
a stone remains in its old place. The hall of the royal palace 
was in a dilapidated condition in Elizabeth’s time. She neglected 
it, and Oliver Cromwell completed the destruction. He cared 
for the Tower as a fortress, but not as a royal residence ; and 
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he thoroughly destroyed the ancient palace and the Queen’s 
lodgings to use the materials on the bulwarks; and he did his 
work of destruction so effectively that the marks of where the 
palace abutted on the Salt Tower is all that remains to mark its 
site. Where the kings and queens of England “ lay” before their 
coronation, according to the invariable custom, we have now 
the “Stores,” a building as ugly and incongruous as even the 
barbarous eighteenth century could erect. The grand old White 
Tower, whose architect was Gundulph, Monk of Bec and Bishop 
of Rochester in the Conqueror’s time, has been so modernized, 
at least externally, that some seven centuries have been taken 
from its apparent age. The chapel of St. John the Evangelist, 
within the White Tower, one of the noblest specimens of Norman 
architecture in the country, which served the Court for its private 
chapel, was from the time of Charles the Second until lately 
used as a store-house for chancery documents. In the parish 
church of St. Peter ad Vincula, rest Cardinal Fisher, Margaret 
Countess of Salisbury, Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, and 
his martyred son Philip Earl of Arundel, with many of a 
very different sort, with Henry’s wives Anne Boleyn and 
Catharine Howard, with his Vicar General Cromwell, with 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat. The little church, built 
by Edward the First, decorated by Henry the Third, its clergy 
incorporated by Edward the Fourth as the “dean and canons 
of the royal free chapel of the King’s household within the 
Tower of London,” has been supplanted by a mean edifice of 
the latest and poorest Gothic. The Beauchamp Tower was 
until lately a shapeless mass of ugliness exteriorly, and the 
most interesting portions of its interior fitted up as a Mess-room 
for the officers ef the garrison. A face in keeping with its 
history has been given to it not many years ago from designs 
by Mr. Salvin; but, though it now puts to shame the more 
neglected portions of the Tower, there is but the massive inside 
of the walls that is old. The remarkably interesting inscriptions 
within that have survived the neglect and ill usage of a couple 
of centuries are well cared for now, but they have been moved 
about from one place to another, so that you cannot feel sure 
when you see a name on the carved stone that the prisoner who 
beguiled the wearisomeness of his solitude by cutting it, was 
imprisoned where you stand as you gaze on it. The Archives 
of the nation have been transferred from the chapels and towers 
within the Tower of London to the building erected for them in 
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Fetter Lane ; but the Tower is still choked with military stores.’ 
It does seem too bad that England cannot afford space for them 
elsewhere, but that they must encroach on and take possession of 
the most historical building she possesses. Can no place be 
found for innumerable boxes of rifles, except the ancient vaults’ 
of the White Tower? In its dim recesses the visitor is told that’ 
Bishop Fisher was imprisoned here and Sir Thomas More there, 
and that this is Little Ease, and that there stood the rack; and. 
when he asks for a light to see the places of which such things’ 
are said, he gets for answer that “it is strictly forbidden to bring’ 
even a lantern there without special leave.” ; 

The cruel Tower has suffered cruelly by every sort of injury” 
that indifference and bad taste could inflict upon it. Left to 
itself it might have defied time to injure it, but neither the 
grandeur of its ancient architecture nor the part it has played in- 
the history of the country could protect it from the barbarous’ 
usage that it has undergone from the days of Elizabeth to those 
of Victoria. Now that it is almost too late, things look a little- 
more promising for the future of the Tower. There are a few 
relics left of its grand specimens of that pliant Gothie architec- 
ture which showed itself almost as beautiful in the beetling arch’ 
of a fortress gateway or the solid vaulting of a dungeon roof as 
in the longdrawn aisles and lofty spires of a minster or cathedral. 
The relics of the old time that have managed to survive in the 
Tower of London should be allowed to do themselves justice by 
the removal of the hideous incongruities that surround them. 
Look at the Well Tower, for an out of the way instance. Its 
ground floor is an exquisitely vaulted cell; and above, an extra 
room has been built on the old leads in ugly brick. Lord de 
Ros is eloquent on the difficulty of getting anything done when 
two Government departments are concerned ; but is it possible 
that the country does not care for the work of eight hundred 
years? It is easy enough to destroy, but that which is old 
cannot be replaced. The modern buildings within the precincts 
of the Tower should be pulled down, and the ancient portions 
would make a far more appropriate national museum for 
antiquities than South Kensington, and one far more interesting 
and venerable than even the Abbaye de Cluny, at Paris. 

But it is not only architecturally that the Tower has suffered. 
Emerging from the days of indifference, its chief traditions seem 
to be lost. Of course the duffetiers—their modern costume as 
much a corruption of the picturesque dress they once wore as” 
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their name is itself corrupted—of course the beef-eaters have 
their story to tell to the parties whom they convoy about the 
Tower, and for the most part it is intelligently told ; but does 
a real tradition survive? Some few things certainly speak for 
themselves. The fine old fireplace in the Beauchamp Tower, 
against which Philip, Earl of Arundel, is pensively leaning in 
Mr. Barraud’s beautiful engraving, testifies plainly by its touching 
inscription, that it was there that that soul was purified and by 
a slow niartyrdom fitted for heaven. But we are in ignorance 
of the actual place of the imprisonment of almost all of the 
illustrious and unfortunate persons who have been confined 
within its walls. Take Sir Thomas More. You are shown a 
dark room in the White Tower, and are told that the brave old 
Chancellor was shut up there. But it is a dark closet in the 
heart of the building, not having and never having had a 
window. Yet Sir Thomas wrote several letters and spiritual 
treatises “with a coal” in his prison cell, and it was while 
looking out of his window that he saw Father Reynolds and 
the three Carthusian priors, “going to death,” as he said to 
Margaret Roper, “as if they were bridegrooms going to be 
married.” It is plain enough that Sir Thomas must have been 
imprisoned in the Bell Tower or the Gate Tower, from which 
the entrance was plainly to be seen. This was the house that 
he said was as near heaven as his own—which saying Mistress 
Alice his wife met with a “ Tillie, vallie,” calling it a close filthy 
prison, in which he was content to be shut up with mice and 
rats. 

Fisher is said to have been imprisoned in the Bell Tower. 
To have been in the same tower with Sir Thomas More may 
have facilitated the correspondence that they kept up in prison, 
“eight pairs of letters” having passed between them by the 
means of George Gold, the Lieutenant’s man. A few days before 
Christmas, the bishop wrote to Cromwell to beg that some priest 
might be sent to hear his confession against the holy time 
approaching. At the same time he wrote about his “cold and 
painful imprisonment,” saying that he had neither shirt nor suit, 
nor yet other clothes fit for him to wear; they being not only 
ragged and shamefully torn, but also not sufficient to keep him 
warm. Perhaps in those days the small openings in which the 
deep embrasures ended, were not glazed. 

As to the saying that Cardinal Fisher was confined in the 
vaults of the White Tower, it is a mistake owing to an inscrip- 
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tion that has been found there, which is curious enough for 
several reasons to deserve a few minutes’ consideration. In 
Lord de Ros’ book it is given thus— 

Sacris vestibus indutus 

dum sacra mysteria 

servans, captus et in 

hoc augusto carcere 

inclusus. R. Fisher. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon gives the same words, including the 
evident error, “dum servans,” copying or copied by Lord de 
Ros—which certainly does not much matter. One difference 
there is between Mr. Dixon and Lord de Ros, for the former 
prints “J. Fisher,” and attributes the inscription to Father John 
Fisher, alias Percy, S.J., the famous controversialist. Mr. Dixon 
calmly calls him “a Jesuit Father, who was concerned in the 
Powder Plot.” Where Mr. Dixon got the idea, like a good 
many more of his brave assertions, it would not be easy to 
say. Certainly he did not get it from King James or from Sir 
William Waad, for they have put up in the council chamber a 
list of the conspirators, and they have added the names of such 
Jesuits as they thought fit to accuse, but Father Percy, alias 
Fisher, is not one of them. So Lord Salisbury wrote to Lady 
Markham, Jan. 15, 160%, “ There are only three of your church- 
men in this wicked predicament, Gerard, Father Walley [Garnet] 
and Father Greenway, so as it is indifferent to the State which 
of these be come by.” Whoever his neighbour may be against 
whom Mr. Dixon is precluded from bearing false witness, it is 
clear that a Jesuit does not stand in that relation to him. 

Where the inscription is that Lord de Ros, or Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, or both, have transcribed, no one knows. But there is 
one, which until comparison between the words cut on the stone 
and the printed transcript was made, was believed to be that 
professedly copied by them. The first line of it is illegible, with 
the exception of the letters sepfe at the close of the line; but 
what word those letters helped to form, or how they belong to 
the rest of the inscription, is far from clear. The remaining 


lines read thus— 
VESTIBUS SACRIS IN 
CUBICULO CARCERIS 
MEI INVENTIS, HIC 
INCLUDOR. 
R. FISHER.2 


1 P.R. O. Domestic, James I. vol. xviii. n. 19. 
3 ‘Sacred vestments having been found in my prison cell, I am shut up here.” 
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This differs so singularly from the lines which we have quoted 
above from Lord de Ros and Mr. Hepworth Dixon that it 
is difficult to suppose that another inscription by the same 
hand does not exist, though a diligent inquiry and search has 
failed to discover it. The beginning and the name at the end 
of the inscription have been evidently tampered with, and the 
writer has a strong impression that the original name was not 
“Fisher” at all, but “Ithell.” Beneath the surface of the stone, 
changes seem to have been made which make the name Fisher 
in all respects except that the 4 is left with only one stroke; 
but when a rubbing is taken from the face of the stone, the 
name of Ithell is plain enough. Perhaps those who found the 
inscription had never heard of Ithell, and attempting to clear 
the inscription with a knife, brought out what they thought 
ought to be there. Ithell was a priest from Douay, whose name 
often occurs in the State Papers,* and what is more to the 
purpose, his name is cut in the Broad Arrow Tower, near to 
that of Father Everard, S.J. 

That the rack really stood on the spot pointed out in the 
underground ‘portion of the White Tower seems very probable, 
although the planking of the. present floor, in which are the 
holes where it is said to have stood, has a very modern look. 
Father Gerard says, and he had grave reason to remember the 
place, that it “was underground and very dark, especialiy about 
the entrance. It was a place of immense extent,” as we should 
see the White Tower to be if the boxes of rifles were cleared 
away, “and in it were ranged divers sorts of racks and other 
instruments of torture.” 

There are instruments of torture to be seen in the Tower, 
but the visitor is quietly told that they are Spanish. They 
were taken in the Spanish Armada, of course. Those who 
have seen them go away shuddering at the danger that 
England ran of having its free soil polluted by the presence 
and the use of instruments of torture. They say probably, 
what Britton says in his Beauties of England, “The engines 
of torture, as thumbscrews, iron cravats, bilboes, spadas with 
poisoned points, &c. are frightful emblems of the savage 
barbarity with which our threatened invaders were inflamed.” 
They do xot say probably, what Britton adds, “ Doubtless, 
however, the heretics, as the English were called, failed not 


3 For instance, in 1597, ‘‘ Ralph Ithell and Alexander Gerard, two seminary 
priests, removed out of the Tower to Wood Street [Compter], to the Gatehouse, 
then to Wisbech” (P.R.O. Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. cclxv. n. 135). 
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to imagine many cruelties and invent many stories which 
were never intended to be realized; and which, if they had 
been true, would not have furnished a single solid argument 
against the errors of the Roman Catholic religion, as admitted 
by all who know and’ follow its genuine dictates. Yet for this 
ignoble purpose these stories have been, and still are partially 
believed.”* There was no need to go to Spanish ships for 
instruments of torture, and it was carrying coals to Newcastle 
to take such things to the Tower. “ Racks, boots, barnacles, 
thumbscrews were occasionally used,’ says Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, and used for “torture, a thing unknown to our law 
but well known to our judges.”® 

“Then they led me to a great upright beam, or pillar of 
wood, which was one of the supports of this vast crypt,” 
Father Gerard continues. “High up on this column were 
fixed iron staples for supporting weights. Here they placed 
on my wrists manacles of iron, and ordered me to mount 
upon two or three wicker steps; then raising my arms, they 
inserted an iron bar through the rings of the manacles, and 
then through the staples in the pillar, putting a pin through 
the bar so that it could not slip. My arms being thus fixed 
above my head, they withdrew those wicker steps I spoke of, 
one by one, from beneath my feet, so that I hung by my 
hands and arms; the tips of my toes, however, still touched 
the ground, so they dug away the ground beneath, as they 
could not raise me higher, for they had suspended me from 
the topmost staples of the pillar.” This description perfectly 
suits the height of the vaults of the White Tower, the ceiling 
of which is supported by wooden posts. It is said that there 
is a subterranean passage leading from the Lieutenant’s lodgings 
to these vaults. It was perhaps along this passage that Father 
Gerard was led, after his examination in the Council Chamber, 
for he says that they went to the place appointed for the torture 
“in a sort of solemn procession, the attendants preceding us 
with lighted candles.” The account Father Gerard gives of 
the pain of the torture to which he was subjected was first 
published from his manuscript autobiography in these pages, 
and it has since been prefixed to his narrative of the Powder 
Plot in Zhe Condition of Catholics under James the First, so 
that we need not repeat it in this place. We are delighted 
that Mr. Dixon has not seen it, or he would certainly have 
vulgarized it, as he has vulgarized the interesting life of Philip 


* Vol. x. part 3, p. 663. 5 Her Majesty's Tower, vol. i. p. 74. 
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Earl of Arundel, which was published by the late Duke ot 
Norfolk. 

An error respecting Father Gerard’s imprisonment was 
drawn by Bayly from Dodd and Charles Butler, and has 
been copied by Lord de Ros. It is that Father Gerard was 
taken prisoner on account of the Gunpowder Plot, that he 
was racked to make him betray his knowledge of that con- 
spiracy, and that after a time of rest he managed to make 
his escape from the Tower. Mr. Hepworth Dixon does not 
say this, but his habitual inaccuracy is shown by ‘his saying, 
with Lord de Ros, that “the Father made for Harwich, where 
he was lucky enough to find a boat.”® The truth is that 
Father Gerard’s imprisonment and racking were in 1597, and 
that though indicted for the Powder Plot without any shadow 
of reason, he never fell into the hands of his enemies, but 
on the very day of Father Garnet’s martyrdom he crossed 
the Channel in the suite of the Spanish Ambassador. 

Father Gerard’s account of his escape from the Tower is 
not likely to be forgotten by any one who has read it. It 
makes an impression on the imagination second only to his 
narrative of the torture he endured. It will be interesting 
therefore to try to identify the cell occupied by him, and 
the place where he effected his escape by crossing the moat 
on a rope. He has mentioned a sufficient number of circum- 
stances to make this identification possible, and as far at 
least as the cells are concerned which were honoured by the 
imprisonment of Father Henry Walpole and himself, they 
are happily in excellent condition, and but little changed. 

Sir Richard Barkley, the Lieutenant, conducted him, when 
he was brought to the Tower of London from the Clink prison, 
“to a large high tower of three stories, with a separate lock-up 
place in each, one of a number of different towers contained 
within the whole inclosure. He left me for the night in the 
lowest part.” The warder, after throwing some straw on the 
ground, “fastened the door of my prison, and secured the 
upper door both with a great bolt and iron bars. The next 
day I examined the place, for there was some light though 
dim, and I found the name of Father Henry Walpole, of 
blessed memory, cut with a knife on the wall, and not far 
from there I found his oratory, which was a space where 
there had been a narrow window, now blocked up with stones. 
There he had written on either side with chalk the names of 


6 Vol. ii. p. 201. 
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the different choirs of angels, and on the top, above the 
cherubim and seraphim, the name of the Mother of God, and 
over that the name of Jesus, and over that again, in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, the name of God.” 

The place thus described was the Salt Tower, an ancient 
tower, the origin of the name of which is unknown, and which 
seems at one time to have shared with the White Tower the 
honour of being called after “Julyus Sesar.”’ The tower has 
received a new external face of stone, but the interior is as 
nearly in its ancient state as is compatible with its present use 
as a dwelling-house. A door has been opened from the bottom 
of the tower, which did not exist in Father Gerard’s time, 
when the entrance to it was from the ballium wall or inner 
line of fortification, of which the Salt Tower formed the south- 
east angle. Father Gerard took no account of what is now 
called the cellar, and the interior face of the stones of its walls 
shows no sign of ever having been scored by a prisoner’s knife. 
Besides this there are three ancient storeys. What we should 
now call the first floor, is the cell to which Father Gerard 
descended from the door by which he entered, and in which he 
found Father Walpole’s “oratory.” The room is “ sufficient large 
and commodious for a prisoner,” being a pentagon about 
sixteen feet across. It is no longer dimly lighted, for a modern 
two-light Gothic window has taken the place of one of the 
ancient loopholes, through which the cell received of old such 
light and air as it had. There were five of these little openings 
in the enormously thick walls of the circular tower, and as 
Father Gerard says that at least one of these was blocked up 
with stones, the place may well have been dim. 

There are many inscriptions remaining on the walls of the 
cell, interesting enough in their way; but there was one in 
particular, that has not been noticed in any of the books written 
on the Tower, the sight of which made one’s heart leap into one’s 
mouth. There were the words, thickly coated with whitewash, 








Pe aah ee ‘ NED "anion Pomme Wren 


7 Survey of 1532, quoted by Bayly. 
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that testified that in this cell Henry Walpole had been 
imprisoned. The name of the martyr is to be seen where 
Father Gerard saw it, by the window, though of course the 
holy words that he had written close by in chalk have long 
ago been effaced. A very fine old fireplace faces you as you 
enter the cell, and the window once thus sanctified is the next 
to it on your left. “It was truly a great consolation to me,” 
says Father Gerard, and his words find their echo still, “to 
find myself in this place, hallowed by the presence of so great 
and so devoted a martyr, the place too in which he was 
frequently tortured, to the number, as I have heard, of fourteen 
times. Probably they were unwilling to torture him in public 
and in the ordinary place, because they did it oftener than 
they would have it known.” There were other thoughts that 
mingled in our mind with those expressed by Gerard, for he 
did not know that which to our grief the State Papers make 
known to us, that the cruel, oft-repeated torture did its wicked 
work, and wrenched from the broken spirit what the conscience 
condemned. Thank God the trial at York for the crime of 
his priesthood followed after this fall, and the guilt of the 
words extorted by torture was washed away in the baptism 
of blood. 

Father Gerard’s prison was the cell overhead. We mount 
to it in order to ascertain which was the tower where Father 
Gerard said Mass, and from the top of which he afterwards 
escaped. The tower of which we are in search was “the cell 
of a certain Catholic gentleman, which lay opposite mine on 
the other side of a small garden within the Tower.” So far 
the description is verified by either of two small towers in the 
outer line of fortification. The Salt Tower, the Well Tower, and 
the Cradle Tower were at the corners of a small triangular garden 
called the Queen’s Privy Garden—the King’s Gallery, which 
Oliver Cromwell afterwards pulled down, at that time dividing 
the King’s Garden from the Queen’s. The Well Tower, which 
still exists, is the nearest of the two to the Salt Tower, but 
externally no window now exists by which the Well Tower 
could have been seen from a cell in the Salt Tower, and the 
question was whether the new face of stonework had closed 
an ancient window, and this an internal examination would at 
once show. It was plain at the first glance that there was 
no such window. A fireplace, immediately over the broad 
chimney-place in the cell below, occupies the whole side of 
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the tower that turns toward the Well Tower, and through the 
deep embrasure on the right hand the little modern artillery 
tower that covers the remains of the old Cradle Tower can 
be plainly seen. 

Francis Arden was the Catholic gentleman whose place of 
imprisonment was then the Cradle Tower. He was committed 
to the Tower, March 25, 1584, and there he. remained immured 
till he made his escape with Father Gerard “upon St. Francis’ 
day, at night, in 1597.” Gazing out of that loophole of Father 
Gerard’s cell, the whole scene came before one. “This gentle- 
man was in the habit of going up daily on the leads of the 
building in which he was confined, which he was allowed to use 
as a place of exercise. Here he would salute me, and wait 
for my blessing on bended knees.” Knowing that Arden’s 
wife had been allowed for years to bring him some changes 
of linen and other little comforts in a basket, Father Gerard 
thought it might be possible for her by degrees to bring in 
all that was necessary for Mass. This he wished to propose 
to his friend. “I dared not speak to him across the garden ”— 
the two towers are about one hundred and thirty-five feet 
apart—“as what I said would easily have been overheard by 
others.” 

It would be spoiling a graphic narrative to tell in any words 
but his own how Father Gerard prevailed on his gaoler to 
carry to his friend in the other tower, papers in which little 
crosses and rosaries were wrapped. On these papers notes were 
written in orange juice, and from this little window he instructed 
his friend by signs that there was writing on the apparently 
blank paper, and that it could be made legible by being held 
to the fire. By degrees he induced the gaoler to permit him 
to visit his friend, “just once,” and at last, on the Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Mass was said, “that confessor of 
Christ communicated, after being so many years deprived of 
that favour,” and Father Gerard returned to the Salt Tower, 
with a beating heart, bearing with him a pyx containing two 
and twenty particles, and thus “for many days renewed the 
divine banquet with ever fresh delight and consolation.” 

Before reluctantly leaving the cell where the Hidden God 
did not disdain to come to console the prisoner for His Name’s 
sake, let us look round and see whether there are any memorials 
in it of others who were inmates of the same cell. In the 
soffit of the window there are these inscriptions, and as they are 
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anterior in date to the time of Father Gerard’s imprisonment, 
his eye has often scanned them— 


EGREMOND RADCLYFF 
1576 POUR PARV 


F EMONGSTE THE WORLDLY SOROWES ALL 
1553 TO MAN MORE GREFE THERE CANNOT BE 
Digbi THEN FROM FELISCITE TO FAWLE 

INTO THIS CAPTIVITE 
R buxton GODSA CHETWODE 
1566 IOHN COLLETON PRISTE ffixer 


1581 22 July 


Father Gerard probaby recognized all these his predecessors 
in captivity. We do not know who the F. Digby was, whose 
limping verse, in exquisitely cut letters, tells us that he held 
his captivity there after his former felicity to be the greatest 
possible grief that could befall him. The year that he has 
noted is that of the death of Edward the Sixth, of Lady Jane 
Grey’s short reign, and of Mary’s accession. Chetwode we do 
not know, nor Buxton; but John Fixer was one of a party of 
twelve priests who left Seville for England at the end of 1590, 
of which number three, John Cecil, aiias Snowden, James 
Young, alias Dingley, alias Christopher, and this John Fixer, 
alias Wilson, are shown by Lord Burghley’s letters in the 
Public Record Office to have become spies and traitors. 
“Godsa” is probably the beginning of a name of a Douay 
priest, named John Godsalfe, who was imprisoned. 

Egremont Radcliffe, Bayly tells us, was the only son of 
Henry Radcliffe, second Earl of Sussex, by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Philip Calthorpe of Norwich, knight, 
His life was an unhappy one, and it was unhappily ended. 
Having been engaged in the rebellion of the North in 1560, 
he fled to Spain and Flanders, but pining for home he wrote 
earnest letters to ask Burghley’s intercession with Elizabeth. 
His enemy, however, was his own half-brother, the Earl of 
Sussex, then Lord Chamberlain to Elizabeth. He crept nearer 
and nearer to England, as the dates of his letters show, first 
to Bruges, then to Calais; and at last, despite a warning that 
Elizabeth sent him, he landed without leave, and was at once 
sent to the Tower. He was at one time in the Beauchamp 
Tower, where, as in the Salt Tower, he has cut his name and 
his motto, “Pour parvenir.” On being banished once more, 
he entered the service of Don John of Austria, but—it is said 
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by Walsingham’s contrivance—he was executed for conspiring 
against Don John’s life.® 

John Colleton, or Collington, and Thomas Ford were the 
two priests who lay side by side with Father Campion in the 
hiding-place at Lyford, and were taken with him on the 17th 
of July, 1581. The date of the 22nd, which Colleton has left 
on the wall of the Salt Tower, is the very day when they were 
handed over to the custody of the Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Colleton was therefore confined here in the first instance. He 
was afterwards transferred to the Beauchamp Tower, where his 
name appears again; probably after his acquittal at Father 
Campion’s trial on the alibi proved by Mr. Lancaster, who 
witnessed “that he was with him in Gray’s Inn the very day 
that he was charged with plotting at Rheims.” The Douay 
Diary gives his name as sent into banishment in January, 
1585, one of the seventy-two priests who were transported 
at the same time. He soon returned to England, and lived 
till 1635. He was the first Dean of the Bishop of Chalcedon’s 
Chapter. 

Thomas Ford, the martyr, was imprisoned in the Broad 
Arrow Tower. Bayly says that when he wrote, the martyr’s 
name was all that remained of a long inscription in that tower, 
near one dated January, 1591, and bearing the name of 
I. GAGE. A careful search recently made proving unsuccess- 
ful, it is feared that the martyr’s name has also perished. We 
must be thankful for the record in Bayly, by which we learn 
where he was imprisoned. 

If now we descend the stair of the Salt Tower, and enter 
Walpole’s cell again, as Gerard would do for his consolation, 
we cast our eyes once more round the room, and we note the 
inscriptions there— 


+ HARMAN BARRESTER MICHAEL Moopy Joun BaptisTE 
Mar. 15, 1587 CRISTOFER PERNE 
IHS P CRISTOFER 
EpwarpDus HyRSsTE WILLIAM BLO 
1587 January 24 
Custos MM hoc scripsit I. Lyon 1574 
Harry CLARKE in anno 1553 Mense Maii 1552 Humrry 
Humrry Hout 1553 MICHEL 


8 Sanders has the worst opinion of Egremont Radcliffe, whom he calls ‘an 
assassin ”—sicarium, ex nobilissima quidem natum familia, sed ad taia facinora 
audacissimum juvenem (De Schism. lib. iii. p. 303). He was executed by the Prince 
of Parma after Don John’s death. Dodd says that he confessed at his execution that 
he was sent over to murder Cardinal Allen. 
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These are of less interest, as we do not know the names. 
Michael Moody alone is recognizable, for he was committed 
to the Tower on account of the fictitious plot of the younger 
Stafford, the Ambassador’s brother, against Elizabeth’s life, 
which was invented in order to hasten the execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. What “Custos MM” means in Edward Hyrste’s 
inscription we cannot say. Bayly makes the curious guess that 
it was “Custos Michaelis Moody”! On the left hand side of the 
room there was a shield bearing three crosses, and a long memorial 
in French, which was whitewashed over when Bayly wrote. 

Besides these inscriptions, there is a carving, and a very 
curious one, in the cell, and Father Walpole may have found 
it as difficult to understand as we do. It is a circle intersected 
by many lines, inclosed in a square divided into degrees, and 
at the side are the signs of the Zodiac arranged in seven 
columns. In the middle, the word “afternoon ” is still decipher- 
able. The inscription on it is— 


HEW. DRAPER. OF. BRISTOW. MADE . THYS 
SPHEER . THE . 30. DAYE. OF. MAYE . ANNO. 1561 


In another part of the room, there is a globe carved by the 
same man. He was committed March 21, 1560, “accused by 
John Man, an astronomer, as a suspect of [being] a conjurer 
or sorcerer, and thereby to practise matter against Sir William 
St. Lowe [spelt also Sentlo] and my lady.” So writes Sir 
Edward Warner, Lieutenant of the Tower to the Lords of 
the Privy Council, dating his letter four days before poor 
Draper dated his inscription. The Lieutenant adds, “He is 
presently [at present] very sick. He seemeth to be a man of 
good wealth, and keepeth a tavern at Bristowe [Bristol], and 
is of his neighbours well reported.” 

In his first edition, a fine book in folio, Bayly has engraved 
this and many of the best inscriptions on the prison walls of 
the Tower of London. His letter-press is admirable. He had 
access to the Archives, and used his materials well The book 
should be re-edited, and all the inscriptions in the Tower 
engraved before they perish. Several additions might be made 
to the information respecting the prisoners that he has collected. 
The name of “Anthony Tuchiner,” for instance, he says is 
uninteresting because unknown. Anthony Tuchiner was a 
Douay priest, who was arrested as one of the Babington 
conspirators. “Anthony Tuchinor hath been lately taken,” 
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Walsingham wrote to Poulet, August 25, 1586, “so as we 
want now but only Edward Abington of the whole number 
of the six conspirators.” His name is not in the list of those 
who were executed with Babington, so that we do not know 
what became of him. Besides the name at full length on the 
walls of the Beauchamp Tower, it is evidently he who began 
an inscription immediately under that of the Earl of Arundel 
over the fireplace. Speaking of the Babington conspirators, 
Bayly has a droll mistake in the change of “Bellamy” into 
“Bellarmine.” He was right in correcting the error of Mr. Brand, 
the Secretary of the Archzological, who said that “ Edward 
Cuffyn, 1562,” was Father Edward Coffin, S.J., but it is strange 
that he should add, “we find no account of him.” Fle has 
himself given the name in the inscription of our Queen’s 
ancestress, the “Right honorable Countes of Lenox Grace 
commetede prysoner for the marreage of her sonne My Lord 
Henry Darnle and the Quene of Scotland,” as one of those 
“that do wayte upon her noble Grace in thys plase.” 

How servilely Bayly has been copied by later writers, by 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Lord de Ros, and even by Mr. Richardson 
Dick, usually without acknowledgment, is shown by the way in 
which the same errors run through them all. One example will 
be sufficient. Bayly gives Edmund Poole’s inscription in the 
Beauchamp Tower as “Jhs. Do semin... in lachrimis in 
exultatione meter,’ and he translates it, “God sows in tears.” 
Lord de Ros and Mr. Hepworth Dixon both copy the error, 
and as for Mr. Dick, he improves the reading into “ Dio semin 
in lachrivis in eri/tatiane meter.” Yet he had but to look at 
his own plate, or Bayly’s, to have read what the prisoner carved : 
“Qui semin[at] in lachrimis in exultatione metet.” Our anti- 
quarians would often find a little knowledge of the Vulgate 
useful to them. 

But we must put the books down, and go out from Walpole’s 
cell into the paved yard which was once the Queen’s Garden. 
We pace the five-and-forty yards that separate the Salt Tower 
from the Cradle. This Cradle Tower was parted from its neigh- 
bour called the Lanthorn, by a gateway that spanned the outer 
ward. That Lanthorn Tower, till Oliver Cromwell destroyed 
it, contained the King’s bed-chamber, and many an uneasy 
head has lain there the night before it was first burdened 
by the Crown of England; but the site of that royal 
chamber has less interest for us at this moment than the 
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modern little turret that covers the beautiful vaulting of the old 
Cradle Tower. We look over the parapet and see before us the 
moat, the Tower wharf and the River Thames beyond. Fill the 
moat with water as it was filled in the floods a short time since, 
build a wall along the wharf on the other side of the moat, and 
you see things much as John Gerard and Francis Arden saw 
them, when they debated the feasibility of close prisoners 
escaping from the Tower of London. It is the one spot where 
their enterprize was possible. Opposite to the Well Tower were 
buildings along the moat, as the old birds’-eye view taken in 1597 
shows, which would have hindered escape there. The moat, too, 
is a trifle narrower opposite the Cradle. Both the Well and the 
Cradle are built some nine or ten feet projecting into the moat, 
and the remaining width of moat opposite the Cradle is only 
thirty feet. There was a wall, as we have said, dividing the 
wharf from the moat. Over this the prisoners threw a leaden 
ball to which twine was attached. Their friends, the faithful 
lay-brothers John Lily and Richard Fulwood, tied the bight of a 
rope to it, fastening the ends to a stake, and a gun on the tower 
served to hold the double rope. The Cradle Tower was a very 
low one, probably not more than a few feet higher than the 
opposite wall, and the main difficulty of the escape consisted 
in this, that the rope was nearly horizontal and there was the 
greatest danger of falling into the water. The splash would 
have been heard by the sentinel posted in the garden. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon gives a plan of the Tower at this date, 
vastly inferior to that reproduced by Bayly from the “ Survey of 
Haiward and Gascoyne,” which was taken in 1597, the very year 
of this escape. In Mr. Dixon’s plan, a postern gate opens out of 
the Cradle Tower upon a foot-bridge, opposite to which there is 
an opening in the wall, and a pathway leading to a landing-place. 
In Haiward’s plan the postern shows, but there is no opening in 
the wharf wall, and it is plain from Father Gerard's narrative 
that there could have been no such opening at that time. 

Having paced the drawbridge which now exists between the 
two outer towers, in order to ascertain for ourselves the width of 
the moat that Father Gerard and his friend had to cross, we 
spend awhile upon the wharf, looking back upon the towers we 
have left. This must have been about the spot where Francis 
Page used to walk up and down, and stop and doff his hat and 
look for Father Gerard’s blessing, until at last he was noticed 
and Mr. Lieutenant took him in charge. Into the Beauchamp 
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Tower he was taken, and there he has left his mark. £2 Dieu 
est mon esperance, F, PAGE, is his sharply cut inscription.® 

We pass along the wharf and gaze at the Traitor’s Gate, 
and then we re-enter the Tower by the ancient drawbridge 
and postern that admits us into the Gate Tower. We are 
reluctantly leaving the Tower of London—and as we leave 
it we think of how many interesting things there are that 
we should be glad to investigate. Where were Father Garnet 
and Father Oldcorne imprisoned in the cells side by side, 
and where were the spies hidden who were placed there to 
overhear the very words of their sacramental confessions ? 
And where was the cell from which the Earl of Nithsdale 
was delivered, in spite of King George, by his intrepid wife ? 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon talks about one of these spots and Lord 
de Ros about the other, but unfortunately neither author knows 
what accuracy means, and it is hardly worth our while to follow 
them. Inaccuracy they have in common, but to apply such a 
criticism to Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s book would be simply to 
praise it beyond its deserts. For to tell the truth, as we come 
out of the Tower of London, past the shed that has been erected 
on the site of the Bulwark Gate for the sale of tickets for 
visitors, we think to ourselves that the poor old Tower is indeed 
degraded and dilapidated, the neglected centre of the history 
of a wealthy nation; but that, of all the humiliations that it 
has had to undergo, the worst has been the publication by 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon of “Her Majesty’s Tower, dedicated 
by permission to Queen Victoria.” Passing by the Lions’ 
Tower and the Lions’ Court, where her Majesty’s tigers and 
her Majesty’s cat-a-mountains were kept till the Duke of 
Wellington swept the place clean of them, it is hard not to 
think that whatever may have become of the beasts, the 
showman at least still survives. 


J. M. 


® Mr. Wood in his excellent handbook, Zhe Lcclesiastical Antiquities of London 
(p. 127), has written a sentence that seems to us a little misleading. ‘‘‘In God is 
my hope, Page,’ is an inscription on the walls of the Beauchamp Tower.” Any one 
would have thought from this that the inscription was in English. 
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IT is often said that, in the times in which we live, ephemeral 
or occasional writing swallows up the energies of many a mind 
which might otherwise have left its mark upon the literature of 
the country. Certain it is, that the continually increasing 
amount of newspaper and periodical writing, its ever advancing 
influence on opinion and even on public policy, and—as must 
be added in all justice—the daily larger and larger extent to 
which, in consequence of the keen competition engendered by 
its success, it requires the services of the best and most 
learned writers of the day, are phenomena which are of far 
more importance than appears at first sight in their possible 
effects on the literature and language of England. We seem 
coming to an age of tinsel—something parallel, perhaps, to 
the age of the Antonines in the history of Roman literature, 
when all the world was declaiming and discussing and making 
speeches about questions of all sorts except those which were 
of practical importance, but when language was steadily falling 
from the high standard of Virgil and Cicero, and the wheat of 
all that was produced by so much labour was to the chaff in 
the proportion of about one per cent. 

In that time as in this, there was the strain of constant pro- 
duction for occasions which came in rapid succession, were soon 
forgotten, and in which the appearance of brilliancy was more 
worth seeking than depth of thought or learning. So it is 
now. Many of our most favourite authors depend upon style 
when they ought to depend upon hard work and honesty, 
and yet their writings are accepted as history, or philo- 
sophy, or criticism, or poetry. The popularity of Mr. Froude’s 
history, for instance, a history utterly worthless, or, if possible, 
worse than worthless, because recklessly misleading; of Dean 
Stanley’s flimsy and viewy sketches of some parts of Ecclesi- 
astical history; of Mr. Arnold’s serene impertinences on 
“Literature and Dogma;” and of a score of other such 
writers on similar subjects, shows how much style is valued, 
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even when it is affected and meretricious. Such books 
are to literature in its ‘higher phases, what the articles of 
the Daily Telegraph are to some of the masterpieces of 
Addison or Steele; and yet they constitute the more solid 
food, the more serious reading, of the mind of the present 
generation. We do not deny that there are to be found in 
them many beautiful passages, though the beauty is rather 
that of the London park, decked out with flowers in masses 
of colour, than of the natural English landscape. But the 
literature of which such beauty is the chief merit is a literature 
in its decay, and a nation whose literature is in its decay 
has seen its most glorious days. All the more highly, then, 
ought we to value the few writings of our own time which are 
truly worthy of the most glorious days of our literature. 

Dr. Newman’s name will live, among those of a few others 
who are now ‘prominent on the shifting stage of English life, 
for more reasons than those which are connected with the fact 
that he is one of the few Englishmen of the present day who 
can write classical English, without degenerating into that 
overstrained aiming at effect which marks the beginning of 
declension. No man living, no man who has lived for many 
generations, is or has been a greater master of our language. 
In a simply literary point of view, Dr. Newman has suffered, 
as the Fathers of the Church suffered before him, from the 
necessities of his position, which have forced him, too, almost all 
his life to attend to the sudden calls of the moment, rather 
than patiently lay the foundations of one or two great works 
and then build them up at his leisure. He has been an 
occasional writer, as St. Augustine or St. Chrysostom were before 
him: but the occasions which have so incessantly claimed his 
labours have always been the necessities of the religious position 
of his fellow-countrymen. Having given birth to a series of 
between thirty and forty volumes, no one of which is without 
beautiful passages, no one of which does not contain thoughts 
which are of more than passing interest, he has yet had the 
time to produce but few works of any considerable bulk. His 
History of the Arians, written while he was at Oxford, and 
showing, as others of his writings show, that he might have been 
the first of Church historians, is yet his only large contribution 
to Church history. His great Essay on Development remains 
unfinished, and was written, as far as it is completed, under 
circumstances which no one would chose for the composition of 
EE 2 
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such a work on such a subject. The Grammar of Assent 
is the only great work which he has completed at his leisure 
since he became a Catholic. Some of the most brilliant and 
thoughtful of all his works are lectures which he almost threw 
off to meet a passing call—such are his lectures on Anglican 
Difficulties, or the Position of Catholics, and on University 
subjects—masterpieces, all of them, and as far they go, exhaust- 
ing the subjects of which they treat, though those on the 
Position of Catholics were, as he says in the Preface, meant 
to embrace a far wider range of controversial subjects than 
they actually cover. Few works which he has published have 
really had greater influence than his Parochial Sermons, but 
those are addressed to Anglicans. Some of his most splendid 
writing is to be found in the pages of Cad/ista, to outward form 
a slight tale of ancient Christianity, while many of his most 
characteristic beauties are to be found in Loss and Gain. 
Within the last year, he has added to the other treasures 
contained in his writings an essay on theological history, The 
Causes of the Success of Arianism, which equals if it does not 
surpass anything of the kind that he has before written. 

It is inevitable in the case of a writer such as Dr. Newman 
has perforce been that it requires an intimate acquaintance 
with his works, numerous as are the volumes in which they 
are contained, in order to be able to find the particular 
passages in which he has spoken of any subject of interest. 
We are now speaking of him in another view, and not that 
of a mere writer of English, however beautiful. No one fails 
to recognize in him the representative mind of the English 
return to Catholicism of the nineteenth century. Other men 
have filled other positions in the history of our time: no one 
but Dr. Newman has filled or can fill this. His is the mind 
in which the process has been gone through in all the strictness 
of logic and reason, which has been more or less faithfully 
repeated in all who have come from that particular phase of 
Protestantism which goes by the name of Anglicanism into 
the Catholic Church. We are not, of course, excluding for a 
moment, either in the leader or in the followers, the considera- 
tion of the action of divine grace in a work which is so 
peculiarly its own. He was the champion of Anglicanism on 
the only ground on which it could be defended without an 
avowed breach with the Catholic Creed, the ground of anti- 
quity. He tried its position to the utmost, most faithfully, 
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and he found it wanting. Since his conversion there has 
hardly been the shadow of an attempt to renew the battle 
on the same ground. The “residuum” of the High Church 
party took to begging the question of their own Catholicity, 
and acting as Catholics, and in a decade of years the result 
was that they handed over the rising intellect of England to 
the bondage of scepticism and infidelity. 

But Dr. Newman’s representative career, if we may use 
such an expression, has not ended with his work as an exposer 
in his own person of the hollowness of the Anglican claims. 
He had hardly returned from Rome with the habit of St. Philip 
Neri upon him, before he had to put forward series after series 
of lectures in which the Catholic case has been stated, as it had 
never before been stated, before his countrymen. He had also 
to take in hand the question of Religious Education, on account 
of his connection, by order of the Holy See, with the new 
Catholic University of Ireland, and the arguments which he 
drew up then, and the principles which he then laid down, and 
to which he has ever been faithful, have been the basis of all 
Catholic controversy on this most important question ever 
since, and have also furnished an armoury for those outside 
the Catholic Church who have had to fight, in a measure, the 
same battle. And through all subsequent years his has been 
the mind and the tongue to shape and express the English 
Catholic position in the many controversies which have arisen. 
Nor do we yet know that his work in this respect has been 
finally accomplished. Indeed we cannot but hope that as 
Mr. Kingsley’s sudden personal attack on him, some years 
since, gave Dr. Newman the opportunity to put his own mental 
life before the eyes of his countrymen for the first time, so 
Mr. Gladstone’s last explosion may prove to have furnished 
him with the opportunity of stating, once for all, the Catholic 
position on the subject-matter of the late “expostulation.” 

If ever there was a writer whose utterances it was important 
to have “indexed” and ready at hand, that writer is certainly 
Dr. Newman. Such a process, indeed, cannot be carried out 
without some injustice to himself, and those who know his 
works best will look with some anxiety on the appearance of 
a work! which it must be very great praise indeed not to have 


1 Characteristics from the writings of John Henry Newman. Being selections, 
Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Religious, from his various works. Arranged 
by W. S. Lilly. With the Author’s approval. Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 
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performed inadequately. Mr. Lilly has brought to the task 
the sincerest and most intelligent devotion and knowledge 
which nothing but the most careful study can have supplied, 
and he has had the happiness to work with the sanction of 
Dr. Newman himself. The work is divided into four parts, 
containing extracts under the heads of Personal, Philosophical, 
Historical, and Religious. The first part is, of course, mainly 
drawn from the Afologia, the second in large measure from 
the Grammar of Assent, and the readers of the volume before 
us will perhaps recognize in this fact the very great import- 
ance of that work as an exposition of Dr. Newman’s mind, 
an importance which will be more and more understood as 
time goes on. The other sections are formed somewhat more 
generally from all his works, and the volume has a very 
elaborate index to aid the reader in his search for any par- 
ticular topic. It should be said that the compiler acknowledges 
that the title “Characteristics” is one which he has adopted 
rather for want of a better than because he considers it entirely 
satisfactory. The book is in truth a collection of passages in 
which Dr. Newman has summed up his teaching on various heads, 
embracing the most important subjects of thought in our times. 

Where all is so beautiful, and where the selections are so 
well made, it is difficult to choose what deserves special 
admiration. What strikes us in turning over the pages of 
Mr. Lilly’s work is the complete manner in which questions 
which have to be occasionally and popularly handled are 
treated by Dr. Newman. For instance, in the course of his 
lectures on the Position of Catholics, he has to speak of 
miracles; but the few pages he gives to them? contain in 
brief the whole Catholic argument. Again, in defending the 
Immaculate Conception against Dr. Pusey, he has to state 
the doctrine of original sin; it is done in comparatively few 
sentences, and yet the statement is exhaustive. We might 
say the same of the passages in which Dr. Newman has drawn 
out, in various works, the argument for the necessity of an 
Infallible Guide in faith and morals, the faith of Catholics as 
to the Vicar of Christ, the practical wisdom of the Holy See, 
and the obligations of Catholics towards its occupant. But we 
should never end if we were once to begin dwelling on such 
beauties. Mr. Lilly has conferred a great boon on Catholics 
by the publication of this volume. 


2 P. 373, seqs 
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THE Bishop of Orleans? on his return from a recent visit to 
Rome was deeply moved by what he had seen. Painful as 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Apostles must now be to 
every Catholic, the lesson to be learnt is worth the pain. For 
the last fifteen years the misfortunes which have befallen 
Catholic countries, beginning with the Piedmontese annexa- 
tions in Italy, have been so multiplied that we run a risk 
of acquiescing with a sort of fatalism in each fresh blow, or 
of trying to forget or to explain away the trials and sufferings 
of our brethren in the Faith. In England we are exposed 
to the greater danger of cradling ourselves in a pleasant 
persuasion, which the whole Protestant Press, Conservative 
and Liberal, conspires to foster, that things after all are not 
as bad as they seem, that on the whole these troubles are 
merely a strong but healthy purgative, and that a good deal 
we hear of the so-called persecution is, if reduced to fact, 
merely an exaggerated statement of what must occur now-a- 
days, the withdrawal of privileges, rather than the infringement 
of rights. Mr. Baxter, the Member for the Montrose Burghs, 
gave the other day to his constituents so rosy a sketch of the 
material progress of Italy since 1859, that the idea of impending 
bankruptcy and of a widely-spread socialism, as the 7zmes of 
November 10th called it, “of the ’reddest hue,” was not allowed 
to darken the shining picture. The honourable member, indeed, 
though delighted at everything, at the wholesale expulsion of 
the religious, the sweeping confiscation of Church property, 
and the diminution of the number of priests, said in a sort of 
postscript, “that if Italy has lost,Jor is fast losing its belief 
in Roman Catholicism, it has not yet adopted a better faith.” 
One would have thought that even?a new boulevard at Florence 
was bought at a dear cost if it robbed the people of Christian 


1 Letter from the Bishop of Orleans to M. Minghetti. On the Spoliation of the 
Church at Rome and throughout Italy. London: Burns and Oates. 
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faith. Mr. Baxter’s figures and facts perhaps would bear some 
sifting, but he is but a common type of our countrymen, who 
have for the last half century applauded every revolution which 
seemed to hit the Papal Church. When the work has gone 
on long enough to make the people of Italy like the Socialists 
of southern Spain, or the Communists of Lyons and Paris, they 
will then, too late, avow their mistake, as Englishmen have 
had to do before. 

The arrests, both of Mazzinians and Internationalists, made 
on so largeascale by the Italian Government since the beginning 
of last August, sufficiently prove how wide-spread is the disinte- 
gration of society, how thin the veil which the powerful executive 
and its army of employés manages to cast over the passions of 
an ever-growing discontent. Among the prisoners was one well 
known to the members of our Universities, Aurelio Saffi, the 
ex-triumvir of Rome. Garibaldi, the elect of Rome, makes 
no secret of his republican leanings; and if we are to judge 
by the principles adopted in the Democratic Congress held in 
Rome in 1872, of which he was the honorary president, and of 
which two of his sons and several of those recently arrested 
were members, we see that a Socialist Republic differing in 
little from the Commune is the object of his aspirations. 

The Internationalists of Italy are the followers of Bakounine, 
the seceder from Karl Marx, whose procedure was too slow and 
cautious to suit a large section of his followers. Their chief 
in 1872 gave a statement of his forces, and the reason of their 
rapid increase. “The people, both in the towns and the country, 
are in a thoroughly revolutionary condition; that is to say, z 
utter despair on economic grounds, and the masses are beginning 
to organize in a very serious manner; their instincts are be- 
ginning to become ideas. Up to this, instincts were not wanted 
in Italy, but they needed precisely this very organization and 
these ideas. Both are gaining ground, so that Italy, after Spain 
and with Spain, is perhaps at this moment the most revolutionary 
of countries. There is in Italy what is wanting in other countries, 
an ardent, energetic youth, entirely without occupation, without 
prospects, without hopes, and which, spite of its bourgeois origin, ts 
not used up morally and intellectually as in other countries. It 
is going headlong into revolutionary socialism ; Garibaldi allows 
himself more and more to be led away by the youth who bear 
his name, and who go far beyond him.”? 


2 See Le Contemporain, Nov. 1, 1874, p. 902. 
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So that fifteen years of liberty, or rather some twenty-five, 
for Turin was always an open school for those who sought it, 
have produced this strange result, a youth burning to follow 
Bakounine in his scheme to destroy absolutely the State and all 
its institutions. Here are the words of the Italian delegates of 
the party pronounced in the late meeting at Brussels. “ We are 
conspiring in Italy for the entire destruction of the State and 
its injurious institutions, for the destruction of every sort of 
authority, under whatever form ; for the seizing, by the insurrec- 
tion of the masses, upon all implements, machines, and raw 
material, all land, and all wealth.” The general elections and 
the majority for the Ministry in which they have resulted no 
ways disprove the spread of socialism, for the immense bulk of 
the Italians, especially the poorer classes are disfranchised. A 
letter from Venice to the Zimes of November 17 pointed out 
that but one in forty-nine of its population have a voice in the 
elections. The Catholics stand apart. And the sazs cullottes who 
have votes are easily outnumbered by the place holders and 
expectants who are all bound to range themselves on the 
governmental side. The very restriction of the suffrage is a 
danger. Are we not right in saying that to the needy and 
those who have nothing to lose, the example of spoliation is 
a powerful inducement to that immense class to go and do 
likewise ? If to-day the State cynically robs the priest and 
the monk, to-morrow it will be the turn of the capitalists and 
of those who have grown rich on the impoverishment of that 
country which they profess to serve. When the crash comes 
they will regret that they did not heed the voice, which now 
seems to be crying in the wilderness, because it appeals to 
those higher principles they profess to ignore. 

For Mgr. Dupanloup speaks as though he were addressing 
a Christian audience. He is appealing to a Government which 
professes to believe that Catholicism is a divine institution, 
that man’s last end is his greatest end, and that public 
honour and political truthfulness ought to be the guide of 
statesmen. His argument is, that Italy in going to Rome, 
bound itself freely, but absolutely, and in the most solemn and 
emphatic way, to “preserve all the institutions, offices, and 
ecclesiastical bodies existing in Rome, as well as their employés” 
—‘“to maintain entire and without submitting them to special 
taxation, all ecclesiastical property, the revenues of which belong 
to the ecclesiastical charges, offices, institutes, and corporations 
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which are to be found in Rome.”* And these articles they 
declared “ shall be considered as a public contract, binding on 
both parties, and shall be the subject of an agreement with all 
Governments which have Catholic subjects.” The King and the 
Parliament ratified these declarations, and indignantly denied 
the insinuation that the occupation of Rome is but “a find 
for the tax-gatherer.” “The patrimony of the Roman Church,” 
they reasserted, “shall remain intact.” 4 

Not one word of these and like assurances but have been 
broken deliberately, wantonly, and by laws passed in the face 
of these promises. The locksmith who burst open, by order 
of the Government official, the doors of the Quirinal, only acted 
in perfect harmony with the whole series of measures which, 
without respect to persons, has swept into the State coffers, or 
rather into the bottomless abyss of Italian indebtedness, the 
revenues of the basilicas, churches, hospitals, colleges, even 
down to private property of Mgr. de Mérode, Let us hear 
the Bishop— 


Oh, your new system of taxation forgets nothing; of that I am 
well aware. But judge for yourself. Amidst all these despoiled and 
homeless priests, a great number depend upon a small emolument 
for saying masses in order to exist at all, and many of them have 
not even that resource. Well, on the miserable sum given to the 
poorest of the priests for his mass, you impose a tax. Even of this 
last resource in his extremity your fiscal authorities claim the lion’s 
share. But if he should say his mass for nothing, or if he should 
not say it at all? No matter, he must pay as tf he had. The tax- 
gatherer supposes that a priest says mass every day, and generally for 
some kind of payment, saving a few days in the year. For all the 
other days, whether he has said mass or not, with or without salary, 
he must pay the tax, and this is the way your tax-collectors understand 
it. Is it not almost unbelievable? I was even told that one of these 
poor priests, who, from time to time, says a mass in a private house 
belonging to a Frenchman, whose name was mentioned to me, and 
who {invited him on these occasions to take his place at his table 
afterwards, had been forced to pay for these additional invitations 
what you call the family tax of 26 francs, on what your fiscal 
authorities were pleased to consider his “revenue.” In spite of 
the solemn affirmation made to me of this fact, I really doubt 
it still. 


* Memorandum of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, August 29, 1870. 
* The Minister of Public Worship, De Falco, November 20, 1872, cited by 
Mgr. Dupanloup, p. 13. 
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Another enormity. There are about 120 bishops from whom 
everything has been robbed, houses and goods, and who receive 
nothing from you, not even the pension awarded to lay-brothers. 
The Pope give them an alms of 500 francs a month. Certainly, if 
anything should escape the grasp of your taxation, it would be the 
help which comes from Peter’s pence, which is a twice-told alms, the 
alms of the Pope and our own. Well, on this very alms each bishop 
is compelled to pay you a tax. 

But now let us mention another case which is of frequent occur- 
rence. Among these monks and nuns, there are many of them who 
have brought a large dowry, that is, their own private fortune, to 
their convent. In that case, what course was pointed out to you by 
justice and honour? Doubtless it would occur to you that, when you 
sent them back to a secular life, you would restore to them the fortunes 
which belonged to them, as much as your own income belongs to you. 
But no; these private fortunes are confiscated like all the rest, and 
you do not scruple to turn /heir owners into the street, with the 
miserable handful of francs I have quoted above. 

This injustice is so glaring, and the proofs so evident, that you 
yourselves have inserted in your law an exception for those who have 
been professed since 1864.5 But why not for the others? Is not the 
reason identical and the injustice the same for all? This is not a 
question of ecclesiastical property; it is a question of the rights of 
families, the legitimate possessors of which properties are before your 
eyes, and to whom the most vulgar notion of what is called justice and 
honour among honest men commands the restitution of that which 
is their own. 

There is at this moment going on in Rome a famous trial, which 
brings to light one of the most revolting pretensions of your fiscal 
system. A member of a religious community, thinking himself at 
the point of death, made a gift to the community. The said com. 
munity was dissolved, and its goods confiscated; but the religious 
did not die. Naturally, when he was turned out of his convent, he 
claimed the money he had given, not to the Government, but to his 
community. But no; the Government pretends that everything 
belongs to them, and refuse to give back to the poor monk his own 
private property.® 

But are the rights of private property, even independently of 
convents, respected by your fiscal system? The land and buildings 
of the Pretorian Camp did not belong to any community, but to a 
private individual—to that noble and generous Mgr. de Mérode, whom 
death has so prematurely and so sadly torn from the Church. Up 
to the last moment, he paid you the taxes on this ground ; but you 
seized all; both the tax and the camp (pp. 20—22). 


5 Regio decreto, art.5. Luglio, 1866. 
® Il sacerdote Luigi Carlini contra la giunta liquidatrice. 
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The Bishop of Orleans’ letter shows most clearly that the 
result of all this confiscation, of the suppression of the religious 
houses and the Generalates is to cripple the whole governing 
powers of the Church. The work of the various boards or 
congregations must soon come to a standstill, and can only 
be done even now with the greatest difficulty. Each religious 
order feels to its lowest member how grievous a blow to its 
organization is the displacement of its Head Superior and its 
governing body, and the suspension of its regular assemblies. 
And these are only partial illustrations of what affects with 
equal severity every portion of the Church’s domain. The 
violation of the rights of the national colleges, the destruction 
of the Roman College, are only items, however important, in 
the injury done to the Universal Church. 

Mgr. Dupanloup thus speaks of the Propaganda— 


If, then, there be a work above all others most admirable, eminently 
Christian and civilizing, is it not the work of the foreign missions? It 
is the immortai glory of the Catholic Church that she has never ceased 
to labour at them with an indefatigable zeal, and to engender in her 
bosom millions of apostles. Where are they not found at this very 
hour? What burning climate or frigid zone can arrest there zeal? 
What fatigues, what perils, what martyrdoms, frighten them? Wherever 
our travellers, our merchants, our consuls land, there the missionaries 
have been before them and paved the way. More than two hundred 
dioceses are already organized in missionary lands. I feel a pride in 
France when I think that, at this very moment more than 1,500 French 
missionaries, without counting our heroic Sisters of Charity, are labour- 
ing in the propagation of the Gospel. You will find Catholic 
missionaries in Europe from the highlands of Scotland and Sweden 
to the banks of the Danubian Provinces, and at Constantinople; 
in the whole of Asia, at Jerusalem, Damascus, Antioch, Beyrout, and 
all the cities of the Levant; then in Persia, China, Cochin China, 
Tonquin, Japan, in the Indies, even in Oceanica. There, the black 
savages of New Guinea, the Protestant colonies of Holland, the new 
world of Australia, the scarcely known islands of Polynesia, are full 
of missionaries. .In Africa they are labouring in Algeria, at Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt, Suez, beyond the Sahara, in Abyssinia, Senegal, 
Zanzibar; in that vast Nigritia where 50,000,000 poor negroes are 
waiting to become men and Christians; at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Madagascar, at Sierra Leone. In America you find them in New 
York as in Canada; even to the wild lands of Arkansas and Hudson’s 
Bay; in Texas, at the Antilles, in Guiana—everywhere! Shall I 
reckon up all those orders devoted to distant missions? Lazarists, 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, Passionists, the Lyons Missionaries, 
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those of Picpus, the Marists, the Oblates of Pignerolles, the Oblates of 
Charity, the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, &c. And how many others? 
I stop ; for it would be too long to pass in review that great and noble 
army of the Catholic Apostolate. 

Well, who organizes and directs all these missions? It is that 
grand Roman Congregation which is called the Propaganda: that 
Propaganda which I might define as the Prime Minister of the Catholic 
missions : the first and the most indispensable of those administrations 
by which the Pope governs the Universal Church. It is the Propaganda 
which, by its vicars apostolic, governs and directs all those countries 
where the Catholic hierarchy is not yet regularly constituted. She is 
the resort of all the missionary establishments (both men and women) 
scattered throughout the East, in India and China, Africa, America, 
and the isles of the ocean; all the clergy, regular and secular, who, 
under one name or the other, are labouring for the propagation of the 
faith, are consolidated, directed, and depend entirely upon her. It is so 
true that Propaganda is an apostolate, not for local purposes, but for 
the whole world, that she does not receive students of Italian nation- 
ality. All her subjects, formed in her school, are to return to their 
respective orders, belonging to different countries who have sent them 
there. 

Such is Propaganda ; of all the Roman congregations, I repeat, the 
most considerable and the most indispensable. And it is on an 
institution like this, sir, that the Italian Government does not fear 
to lay her hands. Already has she done it an irreparable injury, 
as well as to all the Catholic missions, by disorganizing the religious 
orders which furnished the missioners. It is to this extent, that when 
the eminent and zealous Cardinal Franchi, the Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, asked lately for some religious for an important mission in 
the Indies (one which first made Sanscrit known in Europe), the 
Cardinal failed to obtain any—their General had none left. If they 
be already so scarce, what will it be in the future? and where will 
they be able to be trained? The greater part of these orders had 
schools and seminaries destined to prepare for their distant apostolates 
those among their members who were sufficiently heroic to devote 
themselves to the foreign missions. ‘These houses were provided with 
special libraries, and went through a special course of study for this 
purpose. And every one knows that it must be so. The studies of 
those who are to evangelize India or China must be different from those 
who will sail for Australia or America. Each order, besides, had 
certain fixed missions assigned to it. For instance, the Carmelites had, 
at St. Pancrazio, their seminary for the Malabar mission and the Indies ; 
from whence, as I said just now, came the first lights that were thrown 
on Sanscrit, a language which is now studied throughout Europe as the 
mother-tongue of the Indo-Germanic tribes. The Franciscans had for 
their Syrian and Egyptian missions the Convent of St. Bartholomew 
a i’Isola. And so with all the others. You have suppressed all these 
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seminaries and convents; their libraries have been confiscated and 
scattered, and everything is disorganized and destroyed (pp. 42—44). 


And again, as to the Roman College— 


You have destroyed the Roman College. But what was the Roman 
College ? An Italian establishment? No. It was an institution 
essentially Catholic, a school of theology for the whole world. Rome 
is the centre of faith and doctrine. It is important to the whole 
Catholic world that from every land the bishops should be able. to 
send their future priests to classes where, with the highest authority, 
under the eyes of the Supreme Pontiff himself, ecclesiastical science 
should be taught. That is why, in execution of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, the Popes founded these seminaries in Rome: a 
diocesan seminary, the Apollinari, for the priests of the Roman Church, 
and a seminary for the whole Catholic world—omnium gentium semté- 
narium—the Roman College; a college which from the hour of its 
foundation has been international; international by the decrees of 
Gregory the Thirteenth, from the professors who taught in it, and from 
the various nationalities and origin of the students who frequent it, and 
have frequented it for the last three centuries. It is there also that in 
our days the seminaries of the different nations, and the rectors of the 
English, Irish, Scotch, Belgian, American, French, and German colleges, 
sent their students in order to perfect them in their studies, with masters 
who reckoned among their body the most illustrious representatives of 
the sacred sciences. 

Well, what have you done with this grand and noble institution ? 
From the moment of your entry into Rome, in September, 1870, you 
invaded the halls of this college, you forbade the Roman youth to 
frequent it, you diminished by one half the salaries which the Sovereign 
Pontiff had awarded to the professors, and then, on the 8th of October, 
1873, you definitely suppressed the whole University. 

You promised, it is true, another locality and the continuance of the 
salary of the professors, reduced by you to one half; but you have 
awarded neither salary nor any fresh locality. The rectors of the foreign 
colleges have claimed the fulfilment of your promise, and applied to the 
giunta liquidatrice. ‘They have not even had a word of answer. There- 
fore, there is no longer a hall for the classes, no longer any salaries for 
the professors. 

You have, therefore, taken possession of the magnificent buildings 
of the Roman College, which were founded for the whole of Christianity ; 
then, in order the more effectually to ruin this great institution of 
Catholic education—not daring to lay your hands on the colleges of 
foreign nations, because you would have had to reckon with those 
nations—you have condemned the students of these colleges to wander 
here and there in Rome to seek a shelter for their professors and for 
themselves. At last they were enabled, at great expense, to establish 
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themselves in a hired house. But then you, under the pretext that 
these classes were no longer those ‘of the Roman College—whence you 
yourselves have banished them—you have actually suppressed the whole 
of the salaries of the professors, which had already been, as I said 
before, reduced by one half! The rectors of the different foreign 
colleges addressed to you fresh remonstrances, and again claimed your 
promise. Vo answer. The Holy Father then took up the cause, and 
claimed restitution ; so did the bishops, the professors, the rectors of 
colleges—even directly to yourself, M. Minghetti! You never deigned 
to give the smallest response. You keep the buildings of the Roman 
College, which is ours by right, and you pocket the 12,000 Roman 
scudi which was assigned to the professors by the Pontifical Government 
(pp. 35—37). 

Protestants may perhaps regard with satisfaction the 
crippling and paralyzing of the power of the Latin Church, 
they may even approve of laws which never disgraced the 
statute-books of any other nation, by which priests are forced 
to bear arms, and of the consequent scarcity of parochial 
clergy which is leaving the rising generation without spiritual 
guides or religious teachers. But they can hardly approve 
the utter disregard of vested rights in the cruel treatment of 
those religious whose only offence has been to follow the call 
which they considered to come from God, and to leave all 
to follow Him. To Mr. Baxter's mere assertion to the 
contrary, to his defence that “pensions are paid to each 
member in proportion to the revenue formerly enjoyed,” we 
place in contradiction the Bishop’s figures: “To the professed 
of the mendicant orders, you give 250 francs (per annum), a 
little more than 50 cents per day; to the lay-brothers and 
lay-sisters of the same orders, 144 francs, or even 90 francs, 
that is, 25 cents per day, according to their age.” Any 
begging to fill up this shameful pittance is sternly forbidden. 
“The lay-brothers and lay-sisters of non-mendicant orders have 
to live upon 300, 200, or 240 francs, according to their age, 
spite of the daily increasing cost of the necessaries of life. 
The religious and choir nuns, if over sixty, receive 600 francs 
per annum; those from forty to sixty, 480 francs; but if 
they live over sixty they will not receive a penny more; 
those who are under forty have less than a franc a day, or 
360 francs per annum.” Living in Italy, let it be remem- 
bered, at least in the great towns, is now but little, if at all, 
cheaper than it is with us. Whatever their revenues might 
have been when held in common, surely it is a mockery to 
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suppose a priest in Italy can live now-a-days on fivepence a 
day, or any man or woman on half that sum. Let the 
honourable Member for Montrose Burghs try the experiment 
on himself. The taxation, to which Mgr. Dupanloup alludes 
above, which is based upon the fossible stole fees which the 
priests of the suppressed orders might obtain, and the con- 
fiscation of the dowries which families have given to place 
their daughters in a convent, are among the many proceedings 
for which no excuse can be found. 

The conversion of all the landed property of the various 
ecclesiastical corporations, the chapters of the Basilicas, the 
colleges, and the rest into Government stock involves in the 
outset a loss of thirty per cent. as the cost of transfer, of 
another thirty per cent. owing to accumulated deductions, a 
furniture tax of about thirteen per cent. if the establishment 
be a hospital, plus a tax of two per cent. if the property be 
mortmain, or of five per cent. if they are not. And then, 
after all, in exchange for their lands, the corporations receive 
not their value, even if we do not take into account the 
dockings already enumerated, but only such a price as a 
hungry government will get from a speculator who will not 
pay a high price for what is a drug in the market, or for a 
property of which the title-deeds are more than questionable. 
And, again, this price is not paid into the hands of the 
vendors to put out to interest, but the Government makes it 
its own, and only engages to pay upon it an annual life interest 
at a fixed sum, which will never rise with the rise of prices, 
and which if not repudiated by a future ministry, will sink or 
swim with the crazy bark of Italian Finance. 

The purely French institutions in Rome, governed by French 
officials appointed by the French Ambassador, are taxed three 
times the amount they paid under Pius the Ninth. And now 
the Propaganda in turn is menaced, and its ruin is only a 
question of time. 

It may seem as bootless a task to plead principles of right, 
of justice, or of truth to an Italian Ministry, as for an unarmed 
man in the mountains of Sicily to question the claims of equally 
honourable brigands. MJalesuada fames has a stronger hold on 
their consciences. With an income double what it was in the 
days of unregenerate Italy,’ with a debt which in 1871 was 
%400,000,000, and a deficit of 9,000,000, both increasing 
7 See p. 48 of Mgr. Dupanloup’s letter. 
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with prodigious rapidity each successive year, it would require 
a higher morality than the Italian Government has given 
proofs of to resist so easy a prey as the spoil of Church 
lands. . 

But what we might ask, with more emphasis even than 
Mr. Gladstone puts into his expostulation, is how can any 
Englishman defend such spoliation, on other than the grounds 
of open war? And war to the knife with the Church, spite of 
the protestations of liberty of worship, Mgr. Dupanloup proves 
it to be, while he shows equally clearly that other crowns 
besides the tiara will fall when the whirlwind will be reaped 
which faithless statesmen have sown. “An Italian deputy 
lately invoked in the tribune that justice which is eternal. 
He got a bad hearing. But no matter, eternal justice exists, 
sooner or later its day will come.” 

We should be curious to know what view Mr. Gladstone 
takes of this wholesale and dishonest robbery—wholesale, 
indeed, as it descends to the picking up of the minutest coin 
which can be extorted from the pockets of the’clergy which 
it professes to protect, and dishonest, in its faithful accordance 
with the fashion which prevails among Italian politicians of 
always making a solemn protest before God that they are not 
going to do something to the injury of their neighbour, the 
immediate prelude to that very act of spoliation. Mr. Gladstone 
knows something about carrying out a measure of “ spoliation,” 
as his enemies term it, of just restitution, as he considers it, 
in a manner which is consistent with the professions which 
preceded the act as well as with the respect due to “vested 
interests.” The clergy of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, 
if report speaks truly, have no reason to complain as to the 
state in which his measure has left any one who had any right 
to be considered as in possession of property or rights by 
virtue of the Establishment which he had so large a share in 
demolishing. He is so smitten with admiration for Italian 
precedents, and so full of alarm at the prodigal manner in 
which Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers have abdicated their 
own rights in favour of what he calls the “ Papal Chair,” that 
we have no doubt that he has a view concerning all this robbery 
which we have been speaking of which exalts it to the rank 
of heroic virtue. Considering the manner in which so many 
of the Irish clergy have “made a good thing” of their spoliation, 
some of Mr. Gladstone’s admirers may possibly think that it 
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is a pity he did not study the measures taken by the Italian 
Government before he was so overgenerous. 

The mention of Mr. Gladstone in connection with the Italian 
Government reminds us that we have not only to notice, as is 
done in the last article in our present issue, his recent attack 
on Catholicism, but also to say a few words upon a very strange 
misconstruction which he has forced upon an inoffensive passage 
in an article of our own in our last number.® It must every 
now and then happen to writers and speakers—perhaps it has 
happened scores of times to Mr. Gladstone himself—to be simply 
amazed at the ingenuity with which their words are distorted 
into a meaning altogether foreign to them. We must confess 
that we cannot expect to escape misconception from a mind 
which has made so many ludicrous and patent mistakes in 
the interpretation of utterances far more authoritative than 
ours, and we should hardly think it worth while to explain 
how much Mr.Gladstone has misrepresented us to his readers, 
if it were not that it may be useful at the present moment to 
say a few words on the subject to which his misrepresentations 
refer. 

In our last number, then, we were speaking of a danger of 
which all who study English contemporary history must be 
aware, and which can hardly have escaped furnishing matter 
for serious thought to one who has had so much to do with 
public affairs as Mr. Gladstone himself. The danger is that in 
questions, either domestic or European, on which the religious 
prejudices of masses of our population may be excited, the 
men at the helm of the Government of our country may “find 
themselves under the sad necessity of abandoning a course of 
policy in which they know the welfare of the Empire to be 
wrapped up, on account of the ignorant and obstinate bigotry 
of the people of England and Scotland, who would rather see 
that Empire perish than Catholicism advanced.” We consider 
that the Empire has often been in danger of a serious disturb- 
ance of its prosperity and peace in consequence of the bigotry 
of which we speak. . If Catholic Emancipation had at last to 
be granted as it was granted, the refusal of that act of justice 
up to that time was a danger to the Empire. The same may 
be said of what Mr. Gladstone admits to have been an act of 
justice, an act for which he himself claims credit, the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. As to both these measures, 
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we consider that the refusal of them constituted a danger, 
which their concession averted. And we consider that 
Mr. Gladstone’s failure, at which he seems unduly sore, to 
redress the wrongs of the Irish people in the matter of educa- 
tion—a failure of which he most unhandsomely attempts to 
throw the blame on the Irish hierarchy—was mainly owing 
to the bigotry of which we have spoken, though it cannot be 
denied that some share of the blame must be attributed to 
the blunderings of the Government who proposed it. However 
that may be, it has left a danger behind it, because the feeling 
of a whole nation that they are not fairly dealt with by their 
Government must always be a danger. Irishmen know that 
according to the British Constitution they have as much right to 
education in their own religion as Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
and they also know that this right is not granted them. 

The same bigotry is fraught with the same possibility of 
danger to the right management of the foreign policy of the 
country. It is always a danger to a Government to have its 
hands tied in such matters by an overwhelming influence which 
is also unreasoning and unreasonable. It would be a danger to 
the Empire if the personal likes and dislikes of members of 
the Royal Family were allowed to interfere with the policy 
which suits the honour and interests of the country, and though 
the danger in this form is not likely to exist, another of a 
similar kind certainly may exist in the popular prejudice which 
Mr. Gladstone has done so much of late to inflame and even 
to madden. All Europe is arming—there are armies now on 
foot the total of whose numbers amount to millions. This 
armament means war—if Mr. Gladstone does not think so, 
he is not so fit as we take him to be to take a leading part 
among English politicians. With the recent experiences of 
1866 and 1870 before us, he would be indeed a presumptuous 
man who would undertake to predict who may be the chief 
combatants and what the issue of the struggle which may be 
at any time upon us. There is one power in Europe as rampant, 
defiant, arrogant, and apparently as bent on picking a quarrel 
with its neighbours, as ever Napoleon was in the height of his 
pride, and around it there lie great nations, almost every one of 
which has some insult or injury to avenge at its hands, It is 
surely perfectly possible that European wars may soon break 
out, into which one nation after another may be dragged even 
against its will. English statesmen may then have to decide 
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on the side which they must take, or whether they shall take 
any side at all, and if the British public be at the moment 
under the influence of one of Mr. Gladstone’s paroxysms of 
controversial eloquence, it is perfectly possible that our influence 
or even our material force may be thrown into one side of the 
scale, not out of considerations either of justice or of policy, 
but on account of the popular feeling against the side which 
may seem the most Catholic. That popular feeling will be in 
no small degree inflamed by the consciousness which every one 
who looking at the obvious facts of the case must share, how- 
ever reluctant he may be to do so, that the Italian kingdom 
of Victor Emmanuel is one of the rottenest of all the creations 
of modern statecraft, a house of cards which is sure to tumble 
to pieces of itself in any great European collision, unless 
extraordinary care be taken to preserve it by foreign support. 
It will, no doubt hold on as fast as it may to the skirts of 
Prince Bismarck, but that potentate will never scruple to 
sacrifice it to his own policy. Any clash of great forces is 
ominous to weak and patched-up unities, and such a unity that 
of the Italian kingdom certainly is. 

These ideas may be foolish and chimerical, but whatever 
they are, they are no foundation whatever for the imaginary 
edifice which Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity has raised upon them. 
He uses these expressions to illustrate what he calls a “painful 
and revolting conclusion, that there is a fixed purpose among 
the secret inspirers of Roman policy to pursue by the road of 
force, upon the arrival of any favourable opportunity, the 
favourite project of re-erecting the terrestrial throne of the 
Popedom, even if it can only be re-erected on the ashes of 
the city, and amidst the whitening bones of the people.” 
Mr. Gladstone asks—“ With whom could England be brought 
into conflict by any disposition she might feel to keep up the 
Italian kingdom? Considered as States, both Austria and 
France are in complete harmony with Italy. But it is plain 
that Italy has some enemy, and the writers of the MONTH 


appear to know who it is.”® 


We can conceive many possible answers to Mr. Gladstone’s 
question, but we are not bound to do more than to point out 
one short obvious answer, suggested by the very adroit manner 
in which he has put one name for another, of things which are 
very different indeed. The “Italian kingdom” of which we 
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spoke, is not Italy. It is hated in Naples, hated in Palermo, 
hated in Florence, and nowhere more cordially hated than in 
Rome. It is hated as every Government must be, which limits 
the franchise, manipulates the elections, which oppresses the 
people with enormous taxation, which can never make its budget 
square, and which can never even venture to give an account 
of the profligate expenditure which enriches the holders of power 
by a thousand devices which will not bear the light of day. 
It is hated, moreover, from the natural character of the Italian 
people, which is intensely particularist and municipal, and, 
whatever Mr. Gladstone may think, from the devotion which 
the Italians still feel to the Catholic Church. The enemy of 
the Italian kingdom is Italy itself, and should the overgrown 
army which now keeps it down be shattered in some defeat, 
the country would right itself in a manner which would surprize 
Mr. Gladstone—without any “ ruined cities or whitening bones” 
—at least for which the friends of the Church are responsible. 
It is the creation of a series of intrigues and usurpations, of 
a mendacity and treachery, which we shall not believe that 
Mr. Gladstone would stoop to justify until we know such to 
be the case—though we fear that Governments in which he 
bore a part had much to do with it. Its fall will need 
no bribes or diplomatic lies, no treachery, no winking at 
filibustering brigandage, to bring it about ; it will come, as we 
firmly believe, from within, as the collapse of the Second French 
Empire came from within, because it had no roots truly fixed 
in the hearts of the people, in justice, or in honour. It will 
come, very possibly, with accompanying circumstances of 
atrocity—from the letting loose of the destructive elements 
which the present rulers of Italy are so carefully nursing into 
strength— which may surpass the horrors of the French 
Commune, but which may, in their turn, be succeeded, in the 
merciful providence of God, by the restoration of Christian 
order and lawful rule in the peninsula so dear to every lover 
of religion. 
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WE have all heard of the olive-branch discharged from a 
catapult, but Mr. Gladstone, in his recent pamphlet on the 
Vatican Decrees, has improved upon that original process. 
He has not been content to hurl his pacific missile at the heads 
of Catholics by the exertion of that immense projectile force 
for which he is so remarkable, but he has charged his olive- 
branch with Greek fire and other explosive materials, with 
the benevolent view, no doubt, of giving additional weight 
and recommendaticz: to its healing functions and persuasive 
power. We feel no attraction to analyze Mr. Gladstone’s 
motives for this departure from the method of grave and 
prudent pronouncement on questions of national concern, 
usually adopted by statesmen who, like himself, have grown 
gray and won honour and renown in their country’s service. 
Many motives have been suggested derogatory to that wise 
and lofty bearing which belongs to the ideal that we should 
always like to see realized in an English statesman. For 
ourselves, we do not care to dwell, further than we have done 
in our last number, upon the question whether such motives 
have been rightly or wrongly attributed. We should have been 
quite satisfied to suppose that when Mr. Gladstone quitted 
the field of statesmanship and entered into the region of 
theological controversy in his article on Ritualism, with a 
view to suggest moderation and pacification to the distracted 
communion to which he belongs, he merely threw out the 
obnoxious sentences which have given so much offence to 
Catholics, in order to lull the alarm about secession to the 
Catholic Church on the part of those who are daily losing all 
hope in their own. It is true we should have been taken by 
surprise at the want of consideration manifested for the feelings 
of a large section of his fellow-subjects, and for the unexpected 
usage in such a quarter of the classical phraseology of Exeter 
Hall; but, notwithstanding these drawbacks, we should not 
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have felt disposed to criticize too severely the desperate efforts 
of the defender of a besieged ‘citadel, with a divided garrison 
at his back, to seize upon any weapon that would help to 
prolong the struggle in the deadly breach. 

Unfortunately, we can no longer, since his last produc- 
tion and “expostulation,” extend this favourable construction 
to the passage in question. Mr. Gladstone’s defence of it 
shows that it was written not merely with an introspective 
view and for the purposes of defence, but that it was inspired 
by an animus of conscious hostility to the community that is 
so gratuitously aspersed. His pointed and offensive words 
were but the expression of a foregone conclusion, and can 
by no means shelter themselves under the convenient apology 
of a slip of the pen. “From that time forward,” says 
Mr. Gladstone, alluding to the defeat of his measure on Irish 
Education, in 1873, “I have felt that the situation was changed, 
and that important matters would have to be cleared by 
suitable explanations. The debt to Ireland has been paid: 
a debt to the country at large had still to be disposed of, and 
this has come to be the duty of the hour.”' Mr. Gladstone 
then proceeds to say that all difficulty arising from his official 
position has been removed, and we may presume that in 
consequence of his release from the ties of office he considers 
himself free to proceed to the discussion of the matters referred 
to. This declaration, then, avowing as it does a change of 
view with reference to the position of Catholics in the United 
Kingdom, is hardly to be reconciled with the assertion that 
the passage complained of in the article on Ritualism was 
merely thrown in to show that “the alarm at the aggressive 
activity and imagined growth of the Roman Church in this 
country was groundless.”* If the alarm is groundless the plea 
of defence falls to the ground ; and we can only conclude that 
.Mr. Gladstone did mean to bring grave charges against the 
Catholic Church considered with respect to the position that 
“she actually occupies since the Vatican Council. But whatever 
:Mr. Gladstone's intention may have been, whether he con- 
-sidered his words to be the first step towards the discussion 
‘of the important matters that seem to have impressed them- 
-selves upon his mind in some very special manner after the 
rejection of his University Bill, or whether he did not, there 
can be no mistake about the meaning and significance of 
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the words themselves, and that they do convey accusations 
of the most momentous character against the Catholic Church. 
We give them once more as they stand in his pamphlet. 

“At no time since the bloody reign of Mary has such a 
scheme been possible. But if it had been possible in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still have become 
impossible in the nineteenth: when Rome has substituted for 
the proud boast of semper cadem a policy of violence and 
change in faith; when she has refurbished, and paraded anew, 
every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ; when 
she has equally repudiated modern thought and history.” It 
seems idle to say that words like these are used only in defence 
against an attack from which in reality no danger is appre- 
hended. If this be acting on the defensive, it is in the sense 
of defence by carrying the war in a very aggressive form into 
the enemy’s camp. It is needless to say that Mr. Gladstone 
has brought no new discovery to light in the above passage. 
We have heard such words often enough before. Nor, indeed, 
does he pretend to any fresh discovery: his ambition does not 
extend beyond the honour of endorsing the remonstrances 
which Mr. Gladstone considers the world at large has the 
fullest right to make, “first with His Holiness, secondly with 
those who share his proceedings, thirdly even with such as 
passively allow and accept them.”* The world has long been 
trying its hand at these remonstrances ; for the last eighteen 
hundred years, to our certain knowledge. 

On the other hand, however, we are told, that “neither the 
abettors of the Papal Chair, nor any one who, however far 
from being an abettor of the Papal Chair, actually writes from 
a Papal point of view, has a right to remonstrate with the world 
at large” in reply. This, of course, is precisely the assumption 
that Mr. Gladstone is bound to prove, for certainly the Papal 
Chair, as representing the Catholic Church, asserts to itself, 
and always has asserted to itself, such right from the very 
beginning of Christianity, and the very head and front of 
its offending is that it has acted on the assumption of such 
right in the publication of the Syllabus, and in the Confirma- 
tion of the Vatican Decrees. The Syllabus and the Vatican 
Decrees are but the embodiment of the Church’s long remon- 
strance and contention with the present generation on matters 
that all must admit to be of the last importance in their bearing 
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upon human life and human destinies. She remonstrates with 
the world because of the persistent and often too successful 
efforts that are being made against all the sanctities of family 
life, the palladium of all healthy social organization ; against 
the holiness and indissolubility of marriage, against parental 
authority, against Christian education, against all rule and 
government in Church and State. She lifts up her voice 
against groundless aggression, the lust of conquest and unjust 
invasion of States. She dares to withstand rapine and robbery 
wherever found, and to brand them with their proper names. 
She rebukes the breach of treaties, the faithlessness to sworn 
obligations, the unprincipled recklessness of statesmen, and 
the oppression of nations—of which the world is filled with 
examples. But, above all, she dares to protest against the mis- 
interpretations that are put upon her acts, in virtue of which 
those acts, intended and accomplished in the interests of the 
eternal principles of justice and of truth, are presented to 
the world as the outcome of folly, or falsehood, or deceit. 
This protest against misrepresentation of the grossest kind, 
as we shall see, is a matter to which it particularly concerns 
Mr. Gladstone himself to attend. 

It is somewhat amusing to hear Mr. Gladstone, after 
launching such a thunderbolt, meekly profess to desire “to 
eschew not only religious bigotry, but likewise theological 
controversy.” But he is soon constrained to admit that he has 
gone too far to be able altogether to cover his attack under 
the mask of such very amiable and conciliatory professions. 
For a stubborn fact stands in the way. It is extensively 
believed that the Pope of Rome has been and is a trespasser 
upon ground which belongs to the civil authority, and that 
he affects to determine by spiritual perogative questions of the 
civil sphere.* And this fact certainly cannot be excluded from 
the domain of theology, and Mr. Gladstone must resign himself 
to his fate and play the theologian whether he likes it or not. 
He commences his essay in this line by the somewhat amazing 
assertion that “all other Christian bodies are content with 
freedom in their own religious domain. Orientals, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Nonconformists, one 
and all, in the present day, contentedly and thankfully accept 
the benefits of civil order; never pretend that the State is not 
its own master; make no religious claims to temporal posses- 
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sions or advantages, and consequently, never are in perilous 
collision with the State.” We will not pause to examine the 
accuracy of this statement in its limitation to the present day ; 
that is a matter that we will leave to the Episcopalians and the 
various grades of Dissenters to settle amongst themselves. 
We imagine we have heard something of a contrary 
tenour quite lately from a German Protestant. But we 
would ask, Does Mr. Gladstone really mean to say that this 
has always been so? We do not presume to say what may 
be his mental condition as regards this or any other subject, 
but we certainly have no indistinct visions of a long train of 
wars and bloody convulsions in Germany, in France, in England, 
and in Scotland, springing from no other cause than that men 
were found who distinguished between some kind of spiritual 
and the temporal authority, and who clung to the one and set 
at nought the other, when the temporal touched upon what 
they considered to belong to the spiritual domain. 

But be this as it may, we are now brought face to face 
with the point on which the whole question between us and 
Mr. Gladstone hinges. Without, then, dwelling further on 
single details, we will bring this point under the considera- 
tion of our readers. The point in question is whether there 
be a distinction between the temporal and spiritual sphere? 
And if there be, whether each is endowed with an authority 
proper to itself? And further, the existence of a spiritual as 
well as a temporal authority being allowed, what is the precise 
mode, and what were the precise limits of their interaction? 
How Mr. Gladstone would answer these questions is not at all 
clear ; his pamphlet at least gives no definite indications as to 
what his answer would be. It is true that Mr. Gladstone did 
once write a book on Church and State; but then he has 
become a “convert” since that time, and it would hardly be 
safe to consider him bound by any statements that book may 
contain. He seems to admit that “our Saviour had recognized 
as distinct the two provinces of the civil rule and the Church ;° 
and that at least the bulk of Protestants in England look for 
spiritual truth from another source than the State. “There 
are millions of the Protestants of this country,” he says, “who 
would agree with Archbishop Manning, if he were simply 
telling us that divine truth is not to be sought from the lips 
-of the State, nor to be sacrificed at its command.”® He would 
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even further appear to allow that some sort of supremacy 
attaches to the spiritual sphere. “Too commonly,” he remarks, 
“the spirit of the Neophyte is expressed by the words which 
have become notorious, ‘a Catholic first and an Englishman 
afterwards.’ Words which properly convey no more than a 
truism; for every Christian must seek to place his religion 
even before his country in his inner heart.”’ . These are 
admissions no ‘doubt, misty and indefinite though they be. 
But when we come to the external relations between the 
spiritual and temporal domains, the mist thickens into darkness. 
Returning to the millions who hold Divine Truth as something 
beyond the sphere of the State, Mr. Gladstone adds, “ But those 
millions would tell him, in return, that the State, as the power 
which is alone responsible for the external order of the world, 
can alone conclusively and finally be competent to determine 
what is to take place in the sphere of that external order.”® 
It is hard to put any other construction on these words than 
that any external manifestation of religious principle and 
religious belief whatsoever falls ultimately under the control 
of the State. If this is Mr. Gladstone’s meaning, he ought 
in all fairness to tell us so. For it is surely a just ground 
of complaint that Mr. Gladstone should have indulged in so 
violent an assault upon Catholics, simply because they can 
and do give categorical answers to the questions before us, and 
with the view of showing the false and dangerous nature of 
such answers and of weakening their reliance, therefore, on 
their truth, and should then leave them to find out fresh 
answers for themselves. When Mr. Gladstone deliberately 
attempts to disturb the faith of a large section of his fellow- 
men, and to root up the foundations on which they have 
hitherto rested, he incurs at least the obligation of giving them 
some outline of the system that he would substitute for that 
of which he would deprive them. In the meantime we will 
state as plainly and succinctly as we can the doctrines held by 
the most approved Catholic theologians on a subject of such 
vast and fundamental importance. 

Catholic theologians, then, of the school of Suarez and 
Bellarmine, hold that there are too distinct powers in the 
world, the temporal and the spiritual, each having its own 
sphere, its own end, and its own mode of operation; that both 
. powers are ordained by God, and that whatever authority 
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resides in them comes in both cases alike from God. The direct 
and primary end of the temporal order is the temporal well- 
being, security, and peace of the social organism, and. of each 
member of such organism, so far as that can be attained. 
But man is an immortal being, and looks forward to higher 
and eternal destinies. The fulfilling, therefore, of such destinies 
cannot be overlooked in any well-regulated State; therefore 
the legislative, executive, and judicial functions of such State 
will then be best ordered when they are imbued with principles 
that shall make them available, as far as may be attainable, 
as helps and furtherances to each individual member of the 
general body in complying with the conditions on which 
depends the gaining of his eternal end. 

The spiritual order has for its primary and direct end the 
eternal well-being, the salvation of men; and to this end solely 
and primarily are its functions and operations directed. As 
to authority, in each case it comes from God, but diversely. 
In the spiritual order the authority comes from God directly ; 
that is, He gives directly the form under which such authority 
shall be exercised, and by so doing supplies the necessary 
sanctions to the authority itself. In the temporal order it 
comes also from God, but mediante populo; that is, it is left 
to the community to determine under what form that authority 
which is necessary to its existence shall be wielded. That 
form once determined, whether it be monarchical, or oligarchical, 
or republican, it is clothed with the Divine sanction, and 
demands obedience as the power which is ordained of God. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that this crowning act in 
the process vindicates its own validity by a reference to the 
fundamental principles of human nature, which dictates the 
law that authority must be obeyed in order to the realization 
of the functions of that social state for which man has been 
created. This consideration alone would bear out the view 
here stated, quite apart from any positive Divine teaching, 
even if such were not forthcoming. We insist upon this last 
statement because it brings into the clearest light the Catholic 
view of the distinct character and divine ordination of the 
temporal power. 

Having laid down these preliminary principles, let us further 
add that this view regards all legitimately constituted States, 
whatever their external form of government may be, as the 
expression of the temporal power ; and that it looks upon the 
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Catholic Church, with the successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ at its head, as the living and tangible expression of the 
spiritual power. To complete our sketch it only remains to 
say that of these two powers the temporal power is on a lower 
level than the spiritual power, and in certain respects sub- 
ordinate to it. And that this must necessarily be so can easily 
be seen from one or two simple considerations. (1) The guide 
of the temporal power, in so far as it is represented by any 
State in its simply natural condition, is the law of nature, by 
which it ought to be of necessity regulated in virtue of its 
essential dependence on God the Creator. But the guide of 
the supernatural power is not only the natural law, but that 
supernatural complement of the natural law which is embodied 
in the revelation of Jesus Christ. The spiritual order, then, is 
of its very nature capable of throwing much light upon and 
elevating and enhancing the prescriptions of the natural law, 
and therefore upon the operations of the temporal order; 
reason therefore it is that the temporal should in some way 
be subordinate to the spiritual order, and that all the more 
inasmuch as it is the very reason of the being of the spiritual 
and supernatural order to aid and support the temporal and 
natural. (2) Again, we have seen that the ends of the two 
orders in some respects differ, and in some respects coincide. 
The temporal has for its primary end the material and social 
well-being of the community, but it must not exclude the 
consideration, over and above this, of man’s eternal and 
supernatural end. But man’s supernatural end is again the 
very reason of the being,*as far as final cause is concerned, 
of the spiritual order; to some extent therefore, and in this 
point of view, the temporal and spiritual orders have the same 
end. So far, then, as one order may be furnished with more 
copious illumination and ampler means for the attainment of 
that common end, so far will it predominate over the other to 
which less light and scantier means have been allotted. But 
in this matter there can be no question on which side the pre- 
eminence lies, and therefore there can be none as to the 
subordination, in respect of man’s final end, of the temporal 
to the spiritual order. These reasonings seem so plain, that 
even with the meagre premisses that Mr. Gladstone affords 
us, we cannot conceive any other conclusion possible. 

Let us now turn to the authoritative pronouncements of 
the Church in support of our conclusion, and in doing this 
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we shall throw the best possible light on the relations involved 
in the attitude of the two powers towards each other. 

We will take first the case of Innocent the Third, a Pope 
whom Dr. Déllinger describes as “a pontiff who possessed 
in a wonderful degree the most excellent qualities and the 
most brilliant talents; like to Gregory the Seventh in his 
inflexible firmness and in his high unsullied sense of justice, 
greater than he in his penetrating knowledge and in his com- 
prehensive views of the various relations of the world, of 
human inclinations and prejudices; in his rapid transactions 
of the most various affairs, in his acuteness and in his vast 
theological learning.”® In the year 1200 this great Pope was 
engaged in correspondence with the Greek Emperor Alexis 
the First, concerning a matter in which he felt in duty bound 
to remonstrate with the Emperor, who had exacted certain 
observances from the Patriarch of Constantinople that Innocent 
regarded as lowering to the occupant of that great see. The 
chief letter in this correspondence is that of the Pope, which 
has been incorporated in the canon law under the title Soda, 
and it contains this passage explanatory of the relative posi- 
tions of the spiritual and temporal powers. “We do not 
deny,” says the Pope, “that the Emperor has the pre-eminence 
in temporal matters, but only over those who receive from 
him temporal things; on the other hand, the Pontiff takes 
precedence in spiritual things, which are as much above 
temporal things as the soul is above the body.”! The Pope 
further adds that the obligations of his office would constrain 
him to reprehend the Emperor severely for his conduct, for 
“he cannot be ignorant that it belongs to the Pontiff to correct 
kings themselves, as forming part of the flock which Jesus 
Christ has committed to Peter and to his successors.” 

In the year 1204, the same Pope addressed a letter to the 
archbishops and bishops of France with reference to his dis- 
agreement with the King Philip Augustus. In fear of being 
worsted in the conflict between himself and the King of France, 
which had arisen from the murder of young Arthur of Brittany, 
John of England had appealed to the Pope, denouncing Philip 
for violation of the truce between them, and accusing him of 
having broken his oath. The Pope enjoined the suspension 
of hostilities; but Philip demurred on the plea that “the 


® Hist. of Ch. vol. iv. p. 34. Cox’s Translation. 
10 Decretal. Greg. 1. 1. tit. xxxiii De Major. et Obed; cap. vi. 
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disputes of kings did not concern the Holy See.” Whereupon 
the Pope wrote the letter above mentioned, which forms the 
decretal Movit in the collection of Gregory the Ninth, and in 
which he affirms in reply to Philip that in the matter of morals 
things temporal are necessarily subordinate to the Church, 
recognizing at the same time the relative independence of the 
State ; for “let it not enter into the mind of any one,” writes 
Innocent, “that we wish to disturb or restrain the authority of 
the King of France, who, on the other hand, is bound in no 
way.to trench upon ours.” It is impossible to indicate more 
clearly the distinction between the two powers, and their 
mutual independence in their proper sphere. Innocent then 
proceeds, “ The King of England being ready to furnish proofs 
that the King of France has sinned against him, and following 
the evangelical rule, having denounced him to the Church, 
how can we do otherwise than obey the order of God and 
proceed according to the form which He has prescribed, we 
who are called to the Government of the Church Universal, 
so long as the King does not make it appear in our own 
presence, or before our legate, that we ought to act differently ; 
for we do not pretend to judge on the matter of a fief, for that 
pertains to him, but zz matter of sin, to pronounce on which 
without question falls within our rights, and is imposed upon 
us by the obligations of duty.” Further on the Pope adds, 
“And let not any one think that we must act otherwise with 
kings than with the rest of men. Do we not know that it is 
written in the divine law, ‘You shall judge the great as well 
as the small, without acceptance of persons’? It is competent 
to us to proceed thus in questions of mortal sin, in order to 
call the sinner from vice to virtue, from error to truth, above 
all when he sixs against peace, which is the bond of charity.” ™ 
Nothing can more plainly point out the nature of the sub- 
ordination of the temporal to the spiritual power; it is only 
when there is question of sin that the Pontiff intervenes. 
Again, a century later Philip le Bel entered upon his famous 
struggle with the Holy See. We cannot attempt anything like 
a full discussion within the limits of this article of the action of 
Boniface the Eighth in this memorable controversy. It will be 
sufficient for our present purpose to give Dr. Déllinger’s summary 
of the chief outcome of the contest, the celebrated decretal 
Unam Sanctam, which was published on November 18, 1302, 


11 Innocent the Third. Regest. lib. c. vii. Ep. 42. 
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in a Council at which there were present from France four 
archbishops, thirty-five bishops, and six abbots. We may add 
that all the more significance attaches to the constitution of 
Unam Sanctam from the fact that it was solemnly renewed and 
approved by Leo the Tenth with the approbation of the fifth 
Lateran Council, and thus according to Suarez it ranks as a 
“Pontifical definition received and approved by the common 
consent of the Church.” The following is the view that 
Déllinger takes of the Unam Sanctam, “which contains an 
exposition of the relations between the spiritual and temporal 
powers. In the Church, it says, there are two powers, a temporal 
and a spiritual, and as far as they are both in the Church, they 
have both the same end: the temporal power, the inferior, is 
subject to the spiritual, the higher and more noble: the former 
must be guided and directed by the latter, as the body is by the 
soul; it receives from the spiritual its consecration and its 
direction to its highest object, and must therefore, should it 
ever depart from its destined path, be corrected by the spiritual 
power. It is a truth of faith, that all men, even kings, are 
subject to the Pope: if, therefore, they should be guilty of 
grievous sins, in peace or in war, or in the government of their 
kingdom, and the treatment of their subjects, and should lose 
sight of the object to which the power of a Christian prince 
should be directed, and should give public scandal to the people, 
the Pope can admonish them, since in regard to sin they are 
subject to the spiritual power, he can correct them, and, if 
necessity require it, compel them by censures to remove such 
scandals. For if they were not subject to the censures of the 
Church, whenever they might sin in the exercise of the power 
intrusted to them, it would follow that as kings they were out 
of the Church, that the two powers would be totally distinct 
from each other, and that they were descended from distinct and 
even opposed principles, which would be an error approaching 
to the error of the Manichees. It was therefore the indirect 
power of the Church over the temporal power of kings which 
the Pope defended in these bulls, and he had designedly 
extracted the strongest passages of them from two French 
theologians, St. Bernard and Hugo of St. Victor.”* 

This interpretation of the Unam Sanctam is strikingly 
illustrated and borne out by the words of Boniface the Eighth 
uttered in full Council, in presence of the legates of Philip le 


12 Suarez, De Fide, Dist. xx. 13 Hist. of Ch. iv. p. 91. 
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Bel. “For forty years,” says the Pope, “we have studied law, 
and we are not ignorant that there are on earth two powers 
ordained by God. Who would then believe us so devoid of 
understanding as to wish to reunite these two powers in the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and conjoin them into one? No, the love of 
power does not blind us so far as to cause us to wrest from any 
sovereign the power that belongs to him; but neither on their 
part, ought princes to deny that they are subject to the Roman 
Pontiff zz respect of sin,” that is, with regard to their good or 
bad use of the power committed to them. 

The passages that we have laid before our readers, and they 
could be multiplied indefinitely, are amply sufficient to mark out 
in the clearest possible manner the view the Roman Pontiffs 
took of their position and duties, and of their relation with the 
temporal power. They did not claim “universal monarchy” in 
the sense that Mr. Gladstone leaves it to be regarded. They did 
not claim to wield the temporal power, in the ordinary sense of 
the words, over the nations. They did not pretend to interfere 
with or have any control over the legislative or executive 
functions of temporal governments; but they did assert the 
right, as guardians of the law natural and divine, to see that 
the principles and provisions of that law were not violated. 
This was the measure of their pre-eminence over the civil order ; 
a pre-eminence which was acknowledged by the whole of Christ- 
endom. And it was so acknowledged because the right upon 
which it rested was recognized to be vested in them as the 
successors of St. Peter and the vicars of Christ. Nothing else 
than the profound conviction of the real existence of this right 
in the Sovereign Pontiff could have given rise to that magnificent 
system of public right which was universally accepted by the 
Christian commonwealth in the middle ages. It is in vain for 
Mr. Gladstone to deny this on the plea that “there was always 
a brisk, vigorous opposition” in the churches and communities 
of the middle ages “to these outrageous claims.” Does the 
fact of opposition prove the non-existence of right? If 
so, perhaps the phenomenon of Fenian prisoners will lead 
Mr. Gladstone to doubt’ the rights of the British Crown over 
the people of Ireland. Struggles there doubtless were, grave, 
solemn, and protracted ; but when have there not been struggles 
when the guardians of right and justice have been called into 
action against sin, tyranny, and oppression. We are quite satisfied 
to refer our readers to Dr. Déllinger’s brief view of these struggles, 
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that they may form a just and rational opinion as to where the 
rights of the question lay. Even Voltaire could see the necessity 
of the contest between the Popes and the German emperors. 
“‘In these deplorable days,” he says, “the Popedom was put up 
to auction, and almost all the bishoprics; had this authority of 
the emperors lasted, the Popes would have dwindled into their 
chaplains, and Italy would have been enslaved.”** And Hurter 
can say, “ It was in these first struggles of the Popes to defend 
their independence in all things pertaining to the government of 
the Church, that Christianity found its preservation from the 
tyranny of the temporal power, and its rescue from becoming a 
mere State function, like religion among the pagans.”” It is not 
too much to say that it is well-nigh universally admitted that 
the exercise of the Papal power in the middle ages in general 
resulted in the preservation of morality, more especially as 
against the licentiousness of princes, the upholding of justice, 
and the promotion of tranquillity throughout the Christian world. 
So much so indeed that even Protestant writers Have been found 
to look back with a longing eye to those old “days, hard and 
rugged as in many respects they were, and to give reason for the 
belief that they saw no other escape from the social disorganiza- 
tion of modern Europe than the restoration of some such system. 
Thus Leibnitz in a letter to M. Grimaret says, “My opinion 
would be to establish, aye, even in Rome, a tribunal (to decide 
controversies between sovereigns), and to make the Pope its 
president; as he really did, in former ages, figure as judge 
between Christian princes. But ecclesiastics should at the same 
time resume their ancient authority, and an interdict or an 
excommunication should make kings and kingdoms tremble, 
as in the days of Nicholas the First or Gregory the Seventh. 
This is a plan quite as practicable as that of the Abbé de 
St. Pierre. And since there is no prohibition against the plan- 
ning of romances, what harm can there be in suggesting one 
which would revive the golden age.”’® People in those days, 
as in our own, were busied with seeking for some safeguard 
against the danger of the whole world being trampled under 
foot by armed multitudes, and of all principles of law and 
justice being sacrificed to the triumphs of brute force. Among 
others the Abbé de St. Pierre had proposed the establishment of 


14 Essai sur 1’ Hist. Gen. vol. i. c. 38. 
15 Innocent the Third, vol. i. p. 123. 


16 Quoted by Gosselin, Power of the Pope, vol. ii. p. 140. Kelly’s Translation. 
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a European diet, to decide all differences which might arise 
amongst princes. So in our own day we have witnessed the 
assemblies of peace societies, and Brussels Congresses for the 
purpose of suppressing the horrors of war. Perhaps the world 
will find in the long run that Leibnitz’s honest instincts led him 
to a truer solution of the difficulty than all such lame contri- 
vances, in the restoration of the sense of law, order, and justice, 
under the guardianship of the Vicar of Christ. 

Of course such a view will make Mr. Gladstone angry as 
furnishing the modern Church of Rome with some justification 
for having “abandoned nothing, retracted nothing.” Nay, the 
Vatican Council and the Syllabus are but the expression of 
the intenser pertinacity with which she will henceforth assert 
her claims. We think we cannot meet this objection better 
than by laying a very remarkable document before our readers, 
in which it is dealt with and overthrown. This document is 
a despatch of Cardinal Antonelli to Monsignor Chigi, the 
Papal Nuncio at Paris, and it treats of the difficulties which 
had been raised by the French Government against the Vatican 
Constitution on the Church and the Canons connected there- 
with. The despatch bears the date of May 21, 1870. 

“These Canons attribute neither to the Church nor to the 
Roman Pontiff direct and absolute power over the whole circle 
of political rights of which the despatch treats. . .. In fact, 
the Church has never intended and does not now intend to 
exercise a direct and absolute power over the political rights 
of the State. She has received from God the sublime mission 
of conducting men, whether regarded as individuals or as 
associated in society, to a supernatural end; she has, therefore, 
in virtue of this mission, the power, and is under the obligation 
of duty to judge of the morality and of the justice of all acts, 
whether external or internal, in their relation to the laws natural 
and divine. Hence, since no act, whether prescribed by supreme 
power, or whether it emanates from the free action of the 
individual, can divest itself of this character of morality and 
of justice, thus it comes to pass that the judgment of the 
Church, though falling directly on the morality of acts, 
indirectly embraces all those things with which this morality 
is allied. But this is not to mix herself up directly with 
political affairs, which, according to the order established by 
God, and according to the teaching of the Catholic Church 
herself, belong to the jurisdiction of the temporal power, 
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without dependence on any other authority. The subordina- 
tion of the temporal to the spiritual power is in the sense 
of the pre-eminence of the priesthood over the empire, regard 
being had to the superiority of the end of the one compared 
with that of the other. Thus the authority of the empire 
depends on that of the priesthood as human things depend 
on divine, things temporal on things spiritual. If temporal 
happiness, which is the end of the temporal power, is subor- 
dinate to eternal blessedness, which is the spiritual end of the 
priesthood, it follows that in order to attain to the end in view 
of which God has ordained both powers, that one should be 
in subordination to the other, as in the case of the ends 
which they pursue. 

“Tt results from these principles that though the infallibility 
of the Church embraces all that is necessary for the conserva- 
tion of the integrity of the Faith, yet no prejudice can spring 
therefrom to the claims of science, of history, or of politics. 

“Again, does it not follow from the fact that the Church 
has been instituted by her Divine Founder as a true and perfect 
society, distinct and independent of the civil power, endowed 
with a triple authority, legislative, judicial, and even coactive, 
that no confusion ensues in the progress of human society and 
in the exercise of the two powers? The competence of both 
one and the other is clearly distinct, and determined by the 
end to which it is directed. In virtue of her authority the 
Church does not intrude herself in a direct and absolute manner 
into the constitutive principles of governments, into the forms 
of civil institutions, into the political rights of citizens, into their 
duties to the State, or into the other matters referred to in 
the note of the Minister. But no society can exist without a 
sovereign principle to regulate the morality of its acts and of 
its laws. Such is the sublime mission that God has confided 
to His Church, with a view to the happiness of peoples, and 
without interference in the discharge of these high functions 
with the free and prompt action of governments. The Church, 
in fact, while inculcating the principle to render to God the 
things that are God’s, and to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
imposes at the same time on her children the obligation of 
a conscientious obedience to the authority of sovereigns. But 
sovereigns ought also to remember that if they in any way 
prescribe laws in opposition to the principles of eternal justice, 
to obey in such a case would be no longer to render to Cesar 
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the things that are Czsar's, but to rob God of that which is 
His due. It is to be hoped, on the contrary, that the Catholic 
doctrine, receiving a new and solemn confirmation at the hands 
of the Fathers of the Council of the Vatican, will be received by 
the faithful people as the bow in the heavens, the pledge of 
peace, and the harbinger of a better time. The only object 
of the confirmation of these doctrines is, in fact, to recall to 
the consciousness of modern society the principles of justice 
and of honesty, and thus to restore to the world that peace 
and that prosperity which nothing but the perfect observance 
of the divine law can secure.” 

After this lucid statement of the relations between the 
spiritual and temporal spheres it is needless to multiply words. 
Indeed it seems wonderful that many words should be required 
at all on this subject by any one who in any way admits the 
existence of the two powers as distinct from each other. For 
such a one to deny the supremacy in matters of moral duty 
to that power which has been especially ordained to take 
cognizance of that which has reference to man’s highest end, 
amounts to something like a contradiction in terms. To put 
that order which is primarily conversant only with this world 
on a level with the spiritual, is of the earth, earthy; to 
elevate it above the spiritual is to shut God out from His 
own world. 

Besides, even Mr. Gladstone admits that in spiritual things 
the individual conscience may in certain emergencies refuse 
to obey the mandates of the State; in other words, the spiritual 
order as regards the individual conscience is supreme. If this 
be so it would be well for Mr. Gladstone to point out the 
difference between the position of the spiritual order as applied 
to the individual conscience, and as applied to the collective 
assemblage of individual consciences that we call the State. 
If the Church be the legitimate representative and guardian 
of the spiritual order, as the State is acknowledged to be of the 
temporal order, there can be but one conclusion as to their 
relative position in matters of faith and morals. 

But, we must now pass on to appraise one or two of 
Mr. Gladstone’s details. We cannot hope to exhaust them 
in the present paper: we hope to be able to return to them on 
some future occasion. 

We turn to Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms on the Syllabus, if 
criticisms they can be called. For Mr. Gladstone contents 
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himself, after the fashion of religious and infidel newspapers, 
with merely putting down such part of each condemned 
proposition as will be likely to rouse the hostility of that 
public opinion of which he professes to be the disciple and 
exponent, without the slightest attempt to weigh the precise 
point and value of the condemnation. It is true the proposi- 
tions are given in the original in the appendix, but not many 
of Mr. Gladstone’s clients, we presume, will give themselves 
the trouble to read, much less study them. But Mr. Gladstone 
ought to know that theologians lay down certain rules by which 
the precise effect and exact value of each condemnation may 
be accurately estimated. The following may be taken as 
samples of such rules. In the first place it is an elementary 
rule of interpretation that when a proposition is condemned, 
the contradictory only of such proposition is asserted, and not the 
truth of the contrary ; the contradictory being that which simply 
excludes the condemned proposition, the contrary that which 
asserts more than is necessary for such exclusion. Again, the 
value of any proposition condemned is to be estimated according 
to its universality or non-universality. If it be universal and 
absolute, it may be only its universality that is condemned. 
Then, every term of a proposition ought to be accurately 
weighed, in order to determine precisely on what term or 
terms the condemnation falls. Besides, the various shades 
of meaning are to be considered, the absoluteness or relativity 
of propositions, and the equivocations that may lurk under 
terms be taken into account. For the condemnation of a 
proposition may fall precisely on some equivocal word that 
it contains. Or the sense of the author of the proposition 
is to be ascertained; for sometimes a proposition may be 
condemned in the sense of the author only, and not in the 
absolute sense of the words as separated from the context. 
Let us apply these rules to some of the propositions that 
Mr. Gladstone has brought into prominence. Take for instance 
the first that he flashes out before the indignant gaze of the 
British public, the proposition regarding the liberty of the 
Press. That proposition stands as follows: “ Every citizen 
has asa right the entire and unlimited liberty to manifest and 
declare publicly, either by word of mouth or through the Press, 
or in any other way, his thoughts of whatever kind (conceptus 
quoscumque) without any restriction on the part of authority, 
civil or ecclesiastical.” This is the proposition condemned 
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Does Mr. Gladstone mean to affirm its truth taken in its 
universality? We presume not. At least we have recollec- 
tions of Press prosecutions in Ireland during his ministry ; and 
we can hardly conceive that the Penny Satirist or the English- 
man would be allowed tojfind a place on his breakfast-table for 
the perusal of his children. 

Well, then, if Mr. Gladstone does not affirm the condemned 
proposition in its universality, neither does the Church. It 
is precisely that universality which she condemns. That is, she 
declares that unlimited freedom to publish all sorts of opinions, 
however immoral or seditious in their nature, is not liberty 
but license, and therefore to be condemned. Then we have 
“liberty of speech.” The proposition condemned* stands thus: 
“For truly it is false that the civil liberty of all worships, and 
the full power granted to all openly and publicly declaring any 
opinions or thoughts whatever, conduces to more easily corrupt- 
ing the morals and minds of peoples, and propagating the 
plague of indifferentism.” Does Mr. Gladstone affirm this 
proposition in its universality? or does he say that it is not 
false that some or all of the things specified conduce to the 
corruption of morals and indifferentism? If the latter, then 
he says all that the Church says in condemning the proposition. 
Again, take Mr. Gladstone’s No. 10, which is Proposition 42 
of the Syllabus. He states it thus: “Or that in the conflict 
of laws civil and ecclesiastical the civil law should prevail.” 
The proposition actually runs as follows: “In the case of a 
conflict between the laws of the two powers, civil law prevails.” 
Mr. Gladstone has supplied the word ecclestastical; and besides, 
we have seen that in some cases he admits that the claims 
of the civil law may and must yield to the supremacy of the 
spiritual order, or religion. We have next No. 11. “Or that 
any method of instruction of youth, solely secular, may be 
approved.” Proposition 48 is this: “ That method of instructing 
youth can be approved by Catholic men, which is disjoined 
from the Catholic faith, and the Church’s power, and which 
regards exclusively, or at least principally, knowledge of the 
natural order alone, and the end of social life on earth.” Does 
Mr. Gladstone affirm that a method of education in this sense 
is to be approved, in the sense that is that if education provides 
for this world, the other may be regarded as of secondary 
concern? If so, Birmingham and the Education League will at 

16 Prop. 79. 
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length be triumphant. No.17. Or that in countries called 
Catholic, “the free exercise of other religions may be laudably 
allowed.” Proposition 78 is: “Hence it has been laudably 
provided by.Jaw in some Catholic countries (Catholici nominis 
regionibus), that men thither immigrating should be per- 
mitted the public exercise of their own several worships.” 
Here it is asserted that in some really Catholic countries, 
and not “called Catholic” only, in which other forms of 
belief and worship are unknown, as, for instance, New 
Grenada, to which the original allocution referred, the public 
exercise of other religions may /audadly be provided for by 
law. It is asserted that so to provide is praiseworthy; the 
condemnation says that it is ot praiseworthy. There may be 
many steps practically between such condemnation and the 
absolute prohibition of the exercise, say of the Protestant 
religion, not to speak of Judaism, or Buddhism, or Mormonism, 
in the midst of a Catholic population. We presume that 
Mr. Gladstone knows that a Protestant church was allowed 
near Rome, even while the Pope held his own. No. 18. “Or 
that the Roman Pontiff ought to come to terms with progress, 
liberalism, and modern civilization.” Proposition 80 runs thus: 
“The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile and harmonize 
himself with progress, with liberalism, and with modern civiliza- 
tion.” Of course the cry raised here is, “The Pope is the 
enemy of modern civilization. Everything that goes to make 
up what is called modern civilization is condemned by the 
Church.” What is condemned is the assertion that the Pope 
can and ought to reconcile and harmonize himself with modern 
civilization, as if he were opposed to civilization properly so 
called. In modern civilization, there are elements good, 
indifferent, and bad. The Holy Father has no need to come 
to terms with what is good or indifferent in it. With that 
which is bad in modern life, the Pope neither can nor will 
reconcile himself.” With paganism, despotism, and tyranny ; 
with the spirit of revolution; with the exclusion of Christian 
truth from education; with the domination of brute force ; 
with the violation of the principles of truth and justice ; with 
the tampering with the sanctity of marriage; with these 
elements, and such as these, of modern civilization, the Pope 
can never come to’terms. We have a right to demand of 
Mr. Gladstone what meaning he attaches to the terms progress, 


17 Za Convention et Encyclique. Par YEvéque d’Orléans, p. 104. 
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liberalism, and modern civilization, when he holds up the action 
of the Church in these matters to the derision of the world. 

Mr. Gladstone’s main object we persume in stigmatizing the 
Propositions of the Syllabus is to show that they come in 
collision with the claims of civil allegiance. If so it would 
only have been fair on his part to have exhibited what the 
Syllabus teaches in contravention of such a supposition; to 
have quoted, for instance, the following propositions which 
strike at errors subversive of the whole framework of social 
life. Proposition 59. “Right consists in the mere material 
fact, and all the duties of man are an empty name, and all 
human facts have the force of right.” Proposition 60. “Authority 
is nothing else but numerical power and physical force.” 
Proposition 63. “It is lawful to refuse obedience to legitimate 
princes, and even to rebel against them.” Proposition 64. 
“A violation of any most sacred oath, or any wicked and 
flagitious action whatever repugnant to the eternal law, is not 
only not to be reprobated, but is even altogether lawful, and 
to be extolled with the highest praise, when it is done for love 
of country.” But perhaps Mr. Gladstone considers these 
opinions part of modern civilization. 

We have only given the above as samples of Mr. Gladstone’s 
method of treating the Syllabus. Similar errors and want of 
candour may be pointed out with respect to almost every 
proposition that he adduces.% In fact it would be well for 
Mr. Gladstone, before he begins to expostulate with and 
instruct others, that he should get a little knowledge of 
theology, and a little acquaintance with ecclesiastical law. 
The perusal of the little pamphlet of Mgr. Dupanloup, which 
we have quoted, and to which we acknowledge our obliga- 
tions, or of some such book would be decidedly advantageous 
to Mr. Gladstone before he next undertakes to treat of such 


subjects. 
Want of space compels us to pause. We shall only allude 


18 To be quite accurate, we may add, that out of the eighteen propositions selected 
by Mr. Gladstone for animadversion, twelve have been presented either in a strained 
sense, or in a sense foreign to their true meaning. What would Mr. Gladstone say to 
any one who should begin to interpret Egyptian hieroglyphics or Etruscan inscriptions 
without having taken the trouble to possess himself of the necessary key? Yet this is 
precisely what he has done in his treatment of these propositions. He has not taken 
the trouble to gain a knowledge of the true principles of their interpretation, and 
therefore puts himself in the category of those who profess to teach others that of 
which they know nothing themselves. 
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in conclusion to Mr. Gladstone’s charge against the Church, 
that “she has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool 
she was fondly thought to have disused.” If so we can only 
retort upon Mr. Gladstone that he has improved upon her 
example by exhuming from the dust of centuries the old 
conventional objections to her discipline and doctrines dressed 
out in their most offensive form. He has adopted the language 
best calculated to play upon the prejudices and ignorance of 
the mass of our countrymen, and to offend the sensitiveness 
of those with whom he expostulates. He has endeavoured to 
put a large section of his fellow-subjects into the dilemma of 
either playing fast and loose with truth, or of being regarded 
as at least ill-affected, if not traitors to their Queen and country. 
He has held up to scorn and contempt those whom he stigma- 
tizes as “converts,” without reflecting that though some of 
them may have brought broad acres to the Church, the most 
of them have forfeited and left behind them that which stood 
to them in the place of acres.. He is pleased to sneer at them 
as womanish, forgetting that there are men amongst them 
like H. E. Manning, and John Henry Newman, and Robert 
Wilberforce, and Henry Wilberforce, J. R. Hope Scott, 
E. Bellasis, E. Badeley, and numberless others who have 
at least given proof of their manhood by honestly acting 
upon their convictions at the expense of worldly pros- 
pects and worldly renown. It is with pain that we use 
these words of one of whom, in common with our fellow- 
countrymen, we have so long felt justly proud. We should 
be glad, if we might, to attribute this outburst, with whatever 
reluctance, to the repinings of a sensitive temper that feels 
itself wounded by the apparent absence of response from a 
quarter where gratitude had been fairly earned. Many 
Catholics felt grateful to Mr. Gladstone even for his efforts 
in the cause of University Education in Ireland, however little 
they might approve of the principles of the measure itself. 
And it would create a feeling of intense disappointment if they 
were constrained to entertain the suspicion that Mr. Gladstone 
has been moved to his present course by the exercise of the 
undoubted right that the Constitution gives to every British 
subject, to act openly and boldly on his conscientious con- 
victions, whatever might stand in the way. That they did 
this is the head or front of the offending of the Irish Church 
and of the Irish people in regard to the University Bill; and 
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in principle it cannot be taken into account on what grounds 
their consciences were formed. Sufficient that to them the 
natural and divine laws spoke clearly; that being so, they 
could not as men and as Christians but follow the dictates of 
their conscience binding them to obey those laws. 

And what has Mr. Gladstone gained by this move? He 
has earned a yell of approbation from the anti-Christian party 
throughout the world. He has sharpened the sword and added 
strength to the arm of the tyrannical Prussian persecutor 
and oppressor. He has disturbed national harmony at home; 
marred the peace of families, and added a bitter drop to the 
cup of the poor Catholic labourer in his workshop, and of the 
homeless servant-girl in the scene of her humble and too often 
thankless labour. The higher and the more educated classes 
of Catholics may put the whole thing on one side, by simply 
challenging Mr. Gladstone’s right and competency to assume 
the office of guide and teacher over them; but the poor 
labourer and the drudging maid-of-all-work cannot so easily 
surmount the petty persecutions excited by Mr. Gladstone’s new 
manifestation of psychical force and energy. They can only 
exclaim with the frogs in the fable, “It is fun to you, but death 
to us.” And what offset is there to compensate Mr. Gladstone 
for results like these, results that he will certainly regret, how- 
ever weighty the motives may have been that stimulated him 
into this fierce activity in his new field? That two or three 
men, who can in no sense be regarded as typical Catholics, or 
representatives of the Catholic laymen of England, have, as 
has been well said, rushed into print and eagerly proclaimed 
themselves heretics before the applauding public, represented 
by the readers of the Zzmes. We venture to trust that on 
reflection Mr. Gladstone will think these results hardly worth 
the effort. We feel that we cannot take leave of the subject 
better for the present than by commending to Mr. Gladstone’s 
calm consideration the advice tendered by Pliny to his friend— 
Satius est enim ociosum esse, quam nihil agere. It is better to 
be quite inactive than to be active to no purpose; and, we 
may add, it is decidedly better to be totally inactive than to 


do mischief. 
me % - 
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I—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Passages of Historic Life. By Ethel Irving. London: Chapman and Hall, 1874. 


In the volume before us, Miss Irving, going back to distant times, 
through many lands and varied scenes, has gleaned the subject-matter 
of some singularly pretty sketches of Polish, and French, and English 
history. 

Amongst them, the picture of Queen Hedwiga is perhaps the most 
pleasing, and can scarcely fail to interest those well acquainted, as well 
as those unfamiliar, with one of the most striking chapters in the history 
of Poland. Hedwiga was only thirteen years old when, on the death of 
her father, Lewis of Hungary and Poland, she was elected Queen of the 
latter country by a people well-nigh worn out with the troubles brought 
about by the disputes of a fierce, turbulent nobility. The election 
proved a most happy one for the nation ; but to the young Queen it was 
the fruitful source of heavy trouble. A mere child, she left the peaceful, 
studious life of her Hungarian home to learn the difficult task of rule, 
the rule of a distracted kingdom ; and, though on her entry into Cracow 
discord vanished, and the enthusiastic reception she met with from the 
people of her adoption made everything look bright and joyous, she was 
soon made to taste to the full the bitterness and servitude of royalty. 
Very shortly after her coronation, a council was summoned to discuss 
her marriage, for reasons of State policy, with the wild Lithuanian 
Prince Jagellon, and the consequent breaking off of her engagement 
with William, Duke of Austria, the friend and playmate of her 
childhood. 

Surrounded by Ministers of State, by bishops, by the ladies and 
nobles of her Court, Hedwiga heard the claims of the rival aspirants 
to her hand; those of her betrothed being urged by an Austrian 
nobleman, those of the pagan duke by his brother, Skirgello. The rich 
presents of the new suitor; his promises that, on the Queen’s yielding to 
his proposals, all the Poles then held in bondage and slavery by the 
Lithuanians, and their number was not few, should be restored to 
freedom and their country, that idolatry should be banished from his 
realm, and that thenceforth Poland and Lithuania should form one vast, 
united kingdom of Christian people, won the support and applause of 
the asssembly; and the poor Queen found both Church and State 
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united against the union on which her heart was set. Controlling 
her emotion, and in a speech of much dignity and eloquence, she 
answers Skirgello, and for a moment stems the tide in favour of 
the Lithuanian alliance ; but the burst of sympathy that greets the close 
of her address, is quickly silenced by the bold voice of Skirgello, and a 
stormy discussion ensues, that threatens to issue in bloodshed, when it 
is at once put an end to by the matter being referred to Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

After vain and touching efforts to effect a meeting with William— 
every precaution was taken to keep the two apart, pending the decision 
of the Queen-Mother—after having herself endeavoured to force with a 
heavy axe the very gates of the Palace to bring it about, Hedwiga gave 
way to the advice of her counsellors ; to the wishes of her people ; bid 
farewell to the hope of her youth, and became the affianced bride of 
Jagellon. 

Passing by the picturesque account of the first meeting and 
triumphal entry of the two sovereigns into Cracow; passing by the 
baptism of Jagellon, the establishment of Christianity in Lithuania, due 
in a great measure to the personal efforts of the royal convert, assisted 
by those of his gentle wife; passing by, too, the rebellion in Upper 
Poland, the merciful pleading of the Queen for the peasantry deprived 
of their goods and cattle, and her affecting observation when her prayer 
was granted—“ Their cattle is restored to them, but who can give them 
back their tears;” passing by all this, we next come upon Hedwiga 
giving rein to the love of letters and religious literature that distinguished 
her from the earliest days of her childhood. A munificent patroness of 
learning, she founded [or perhaps more truly, enriched by the gift of 
new colleges,] the University of Prague, and left her jewels and other 
property for the foundation of one at Cracow; she personally super- 
intended the translation of the Scriptures into the Polish language, as 
well as several works of the early Fathers, and wrote great part of the 
New Testament with her own hand. Later on, we find her putting 
aside these peaceful avocations to take, in the absence of her husband, 
the command of a powerful army to repel the attack of the Hungarians 
on the frontiers of Poland. She cheerfully shared the privations of 
her soldiers, led the forces into Russia Nigra, and reconquered the 
whole of that province, which her father Lewis had unjustly detached 
from the Polish Crown and united to Hungary. But her busy, active 
life was not a long one. Soon after the birth of her first and only child, 
at the early age of twenty-eight, Hedwiga died. They buried her in 
Cracow Cathedral, and on her tombstone told, how she had won the 
love of her people and her name, “ The Star of Poland.” 

Though deriving the principal features from history, Miss Irving has 
not hesitated to call in the aid of the imagination for the light and 
shade of her “ Passages,” and in this respect has certainly laid herself 
open to criticism. There are many who gravely object to fancy’s 
setting of historic truths, unless by the licence of the poet or the 
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painter. A little reflection, however, will show these that prose writers 
too may sometimes legitimately use it; and those who want the 
recreation of light reading, not all fiction, will find that Miss Irving, in 
the present instance, has done anything but abuse it. 


2. Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, del Commendatore G. B. de Rossi. 


The interest attaching to the discovery of the Basilica of St. Petro- 
nilla at Tor Marancia gives a special value to this number, which 
contains a plan and sketch with explanatory description of the ruins. 
To Monsignor de Mérode the Catholic world owes this his last work ; 
his generosity purchased the estate and paid the expenses of the 
excavations. M. de Rossi has not as yet been able to give a detailed 
study to the whole. The church which was below the level of the 
ground was the successor to a more ancient building, which like itself, 
served as an entry to the catacombs below, and its foundations block 
up some of the subterranean galleries beneath it. The antiquarian’s 
brother, Cavaliere Michele, seems to have established that the Basilica 
was ruined by the great earthquake of 897 which shook down the 
Lateran. The building was then stripped of its marbles and the doors 
almost entirely walled up. An earlier shock in the fifth century had 
already injured it, and marks of previous restoration are visible in its 
walls. The floor is filled with tombs proving the devotion which led 
the faithful to seek burial near the virgin saint. 

The same number contains a long dissertation on the du//e or plates 
of metal which were fastened to a collar that encircled the neck of the 
slaves. They bore upon them the phrase, ‘Stop me, for I have run 
away, and send me back to N. N. of such a place.” The Christian 
emblems to be found on many of them seemed so contrary to the silence 
which the Christians maintained with regard to servitude, owing to 
the abhorrence in which they held it, that they suggested some special 
reason for their frequent presence on these badges. De Rossi concludes 
that when Constantine forbade masters to brand their slaves on the 
forehead these du//e came into use. The inquiry into the persons 
whose names appear on two, which form the special subject of his 
investigation, is very curious and interesting. Another badge of a 
somewhat similar character confirms in a striking manner what Mgr. 
Dupanloup says in his letter to M. Minghetti of the antiquity of the 
tenure of the church property in Rome. The inscription upon it 
runs as follows :— 

A g co} 
AD BASILICA APOS 
TOLI PAVLI ET 
DDD NNN 
FILICISSIMI PECOR. 
De Rossi shows that it was what we should call a dog collar, or rather a 
label attached to one, and he interprets the inscription as follows: “The 
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property of Filicissimus (sic), Jecorarius, shepherd to the Basilica of 
Paul the Apostle, and of our three lordships Dominorum Nostrorum,” 
(Valentinian the Second, Theodosius, and Arcadius, founders of the 
Church). This little tablet is then an historical document confirming 
the pious and splendid undertaking of the three Emperors in honour 
of the Apostles’ tomb ; and more, it confirms the fact that already in 
the fourth century the Basilica was endowed with landed property, and 
had flocks and herds, with shepherds. “Thus the collar of a sheep- 
dog proves the exceedingly ancient origin of that patrimony, which for 
sixteen centuries, and through a thousand changes, has been preserved 
till now, when it is to be put up to auction and sold.” 





3. The Perfect Lay-brother. By Felix Cumplido, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated by John G. Macleod, Priest of the same Society. St.Joseph’s Ascetical 
Library. London: Burns and Oates, 1874. 

Father Cumplido has turned to advantage the enforced leisure of 
exile by writing this excellent book. It has been, as he tells us, a desire 
of many years’ standing, which only the duties of an active life had 
prevented him realizing. He has worked up into its pages the Venerable 
Father Nicholas Lenczychi’s golden tractate “On the Duties of Lay- 
brothers,” the notes of Father Charles Vanni for exhortations given by 
him to the brothers in Rome, a work by Father Colin of Manilla on 
the life, works, and teaching of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, and 
examples of holy brothers from the Menology of the Society of Jesus. 
Father Macleod, to whom we owe the translation, justly remarks that 
the book contains useful instruction to all lay-brothers, and we may add 
lay-sisters, of whatever order or congregation. It shows even to people 
in the world how to sanctify the weary toils of every-day life. Its 
teachings are conveyed with a charming simplicity, and sparkle with 
happy proverbs, so natural toa Spanish writer. The twofold love of 
prayer and of work, the love that makes the two but one, is clearly 
and strikingly expressed as the secret of a lay-brother’s perfection. The 
very hidden character of their life, its close resemblance to the thirty 
years of Nazareth, the numbers who have reached by its lowly way the 
heights of holiness, must always make it an attraction to souls which 
seek a sure path to God, safe from worldly or spiritual responsibilities, 
To any who may be so led by God’s Spirit, this book presents another 
advantage ; while never forgetting the supernatural element which trans- 
figures the hardships and drudgery of a life sacrificed to labour and 
obedience, it shows that to become a lay-brother is not simply to enjoy 
the sweets and peace of prayer, but that it requires a hardy courage and 
willingness, as work is to be their prayer, or rather work is their 
great duty, which prayer is to sanctify and support. Father Cumplido 
goes wisely into details, which Father Macleod has, as wisely, left 
unchanged, “with the view of showing the care, watchfulness and 
consideration for others which should direct a lay-brother during these 
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duties, rather than that certain directions should be followed in the 
strictness of the letter when they do not correspond to the habits and 
customs of the country.” 

The advice is given throughout, not as from a pulpit, but in that 
friendly and familiar way in which a religious superior would guide and 
direct those under his charge. The book concludes with a very inter- 
esting sketch of the life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, the true 
pattern of a lay-brother, an extract from Father Oddi’s Life of Blessed 
Peter Claver, showing the influence the holy brother had in forming the 
Apostle of the Negroes, and, last of all, a long and precious string of 
maxims which Blessed Alphonsus had on his lips and realized in 
his life. 


4. Purgatory Surveyed; or a particular account of the happy and yet thrice unhappy 
state of the souls there, and also of the singular charity and ways we have to 
relieve them, and of the devotions of all ages for the souls departed. Edited by 
W. H. Anderdon, Priest of the Society of Jesus. Reprinted from the Edition of 
1663. St. Joseph’s Ascetical Library. London: Burns and Oates, 1874. 

Tris very complete and interesting treatise is like others of the 
same series a reprint of our post-Reformation works of devotion, and 
deservedly takes place by the side of the works of Mumford or 
Southwell. The original work, as Father Anderdon shows, was by 
Father Thimelby, S.J., and was printed apparently in London in the 
year of the Restoration. Father Thimelby, however, acknowledges 
that it is merely an adoption of one of the many works that came from 
the prolific pen of Father Stephen Binet, a celebrated French writer of 
the Society, who died in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The title ran thus : “On the happy and unhappy state of the suffering 
souls of Purgatory and the sovereign means to be used not to go there 
at all, or only to stay there a short time; wherein are treated all the 
most interesting questions of Purgatory.” Perhaps this describes more 
completely the character of the book than the title prefixed by its 
translator. 

The work has been republished in France, by the indefatigable 
Father Jenneseaux, S.J., to whom we owe so many new editions of 
works of the early French Jesuits; and an Italian translation appeared 
in Venice in 1653. Father Jenneseaux has, like Father Thimelby before 
him, made many alterations from the original text. The French of the 
time of Father Binet was much more rugged, and we think much richer, 
than the polished writing of later days. There was about it a redun- 
dancy of ornament, much like the literature of England of the time, or, 
to give a better illustration, like the beautiful architecture of Henri 
the Third, which offends the purism of modern Frenchmen. Father 
Thimelby’s translation or adaptation has given us in good manly English 
a very readable version of the original. His style is rarely, if ever, 
obscure, and Father Anderdon helps the reader by explaining any 
expressions which may be too archive, or which have changed their 
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meaning in our days. The two notices, which the reverend editor has 
prefixed to the work, give a very interesting sketch of the life of the 
English translator. 

It would seem that it was written by him during his sixteen years 
of missionary labours in England, and probably when Rector of the 
Missionary College of the district of St. Dominic, which comprised his 
native county of Lincolnshire. He is inscribed as Rector, in a catalogue 
of that date, in 1655. He received in 1666 the important trust of 
Rector and Master of Novices at the English Novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus at Watten, in East Flanders, only to be raised in 1672 to the 
Rectorship of St. Omers. 

The reprint, a welcome addition to existing works on the holy souls, 
appeared too late for notice in our last issue. 


5. An Essay contributing to a Philosophy of Literature. By B. A.M. Philadelphia : 
Claxton and Co. 

We give a hearty welcome to this thoughtful and suggestive little 
book, which has for its object to trace out in a series of short essays, 
the place of literature in the history of ancient and modern thought. 
Commencing with its origin and its sphere, the author gives a series of 
masterly sketches of the various influences which have moulded the 
progress and the fortunes of literature in the different nations of the 
world. From these he passes on to the literary meaning of the chief 
modern philosophical systems, and points out how each and all, 
Catholicism alone excepted, leave a gap and a void which cannot be 
filled up. The little volume concludes with chapters on “ the Beautiful 
in Literature,” and on literary morality, which are not the least 
interesting in the book. 

But the chapter that we would select for especial praise is that 
which draws out the contrast between ancient and modern literature. 
A short extract of it will give our readers a good idea of the clear style 
and solid matter of the whole book— 


Christianity has imparted to modern literature over that of antiquity, a 
pre-eminence that makes up for its other deficiencies. It has turned man’s 
attention upon himself as man, and taught him to know himself. The 
light of its truth thrown upon his heart has revealed the innermost folds 
thereof and drawn out its most secret aspirations. Hence that intimate 
knowledge of character, that development of soul study in the drama, 
and still more in the novel. Take, for instance, the two supreme efforts 
of ancient and modern tragedy—the Hamlet of Shakspeare and the @dissus 
Rex of Sophocles. They point the distinction exactly: the one is a soul 
study, and the chief interest of the other lies in the intricacy of its plot. 


The only fault we have to find with the author of those pages is 
that he is too short. We regret to find the last page so soon appear. 
We hope that at some future time he may elaborate the subject of 
which he has already given us such an attractive and well drawn 
outline. 

VOL. III. (NEW SERIES). HH 
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6. Civilization and the See of Rome. A Lecture by the Right Hon. Lord Robert 
Montagu. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. 

This lecture appears very opportunely, and may be administered 
with great profit as an antidote against Mr. Gladstone’s late violent 
tirade against the rights and actions of the Holy See. It gives a 
succinct and interesting sketch of the principles that have always 
guided the Holy See in its relations with the world, and produces 
quite a small magazine of examples of its beneficial influence upon 
the true progress and Christian civilization of the world. Lord Robert 
concludes by briefly pointing out some of the features of the dark side 
of our modern social life, and asking the searching question whether we 
have “ gained by refusing to honour the common Father of Christendom.” 
The lecture is enriched with an appendix containing some references to 
weighty historical documents. The whole is excellent in tone, and we 
heartily commend it to our readers. 


7. The Jesuit in the Nineteenth Century, an Historical Sketch of the Rise, Fall, and 

Restoration of the Society of Jesus. By J. Stewart M‘Corry, D.D. 

8. St. Peter at Rome, an Historical Dissertation. By J. Stewart M‘Corry, D.D. 

Fourth Edition. London: Burns and Oates. 

These two pamphlets, each “to be continued,” give the ordinary 
facts on the subject which they treat. And as such facts are easily 
forgotten, they are none the worse for being twice told. St. Ignatius’ 
life, and some allusion to his rule and the spirit which he breathed 
into his Order, are written with considerable enthusiasm. 


IIl.—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 


A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 
PART III—(COURT UP STREET—ELTHAM). 
Court uP STREET, Leland says : 
KENT. Court up Street “is a bowte a Myle fro Lymme 
fille, and at this day yt is a Membre of Lymme 
Paroche. Howbeyt, ther is a Chaple for the 
Howses that now remayne, and this is the Chaple 
communely cawlled Our Ladye of Court up Streate, 
wher the Nunne of Cantorbiry wrought al her fals 
miracles.” ™ 

This sanctuary was long held in veneration, 
but it obtained celebrity in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
by being the scene of the pretended revelation of 

Elizabeth Barton, Maid of Kent. 


7 Itin. vii. pp. 132, 133. 
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Here was a hermit in the chapel of our Ladye. 

About 1528 Dame Isabel Poynyngs of Smeethe, 
in the County of Kent, bequeathed 

“To our Ladye Chapel of Curt of Strete a 
yard and two nails and a half of cloth of gold for 
a vestment. 

“ To the hermit of Curt up Strete vis. viii d.” 


CovENTRY. The celebrated image of our Blessed Ladye 
of Coventry is imperishably associated with the 
name of that perfect model of an Anglo-Saxon 
lady, Godgifu, Countess of Mercia, the peerless 
sister of Thorold, shire-reeve of Lincoln, and 
wife of that faithful lover of his country, wise 
statesman, loyal subject, and devoted husband, 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia. Lovely as Godgifu was, 
the beauties of her soul and her virtues far elipsed 
her personal charms. Ingulph, who had many 
opportunities of seeing her, when he was with his 
father, who held a position at the Court of St. 
Eadward, describes her as tunc feminarum pul- 
cherrima, sic corde sanctissima.™ The old his- 
torians vie with each other in her praise. Orderic 
Vitalis, and the chronicler of Evesham, call her 
the religiosa comitissa."* Roger Hoveden describes 
her as Dei cultrix et Sancte Maria semper Virginis 
amatrix devota."> Henry of Huntingdon says that 
she nomine perpetuo digna, multa probitate viguit.”® 
And John of Oxenedes, who uses the same words, 
adds, et laude. Richard of Cirencester names her 
anclla Christi devotissima."® And Henry de 
Knyghton, Beate Marie cultrix.” 

Indeed, her “memory is like the composition 
of a sweet perfume made by the art of a per- 
fumer. Her remembrance shall be sweet as honey 
in every mouth, and as music at a banquet of 
wine.”®® Most appropriately may those words of 
the Royal Psalmist be applied to her, Ze/us Domus 
tue comedit me, for her life was in accordance with 


72 Test. Vetust, p. 634. 

78 Scriptores Rerum. Anglicarum, pp. 892, 895. Francofurti, 1601. 

74 Vol. ii. p. 183. Edit. Paris, 1840; Chron. of Evesham, p. 85. Rolls Edit. 
75 Ad ann. 1057, vol. i. p. 103. Rolls Edit. 

76 Scrip. Rer. Angl. ad ann. 3 Eadaw. Conf. p. 366. 

77 Chron. p. 28. Rolls Edit. 

78 Spec. Hist. de Gestis Regum Anglia, iv. c. 26, vol. ii, p. 267. Rolls Edit. 
79 Ap. Twisden, p. 2334. 

80 Ecclus. xlix. 
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them. ‘Truly was she the Godgifu, the Good Gift, 
as Aelred says, ‘‘who most magnificently put into 
execution the signification of her name, for it is 
translated as the Good Gift, either because God 
brought her into existence as a Good Gift to be of 
advantage to His Church, or that she continually 
offered to God a most acceptable gift of faith and 
devotion.”*! Happy, thrice happy, was Leofric to 
have such a wife—‘‘happy is the husband of a 
good wife, for the number of his years is double” 
—happy Godgifu, to be united to a husband 
whose privilege it was when kneeling by the side 
of Eadward, his sainted sovereign, to see visibly 
Christ our Lord. 
In this abbey (Westminster) 


One day it chanced that King Eadward 
Heard Mass; on the other side 
Earl Leofric in this monastery 
Heard Mass at this altar. 
This earl was of good life, 
Of great honour and lordliness, 
Founder of several monasteries, 
As were his ancestors ; 
And Godiva, the countess, 
His wife, who there heard Mass. 
Well agreed they with the behaviour 
Of King Eadward, who was there before. 
In deep devotion were they, 
In tears and in prayers ; 
The King prayed intently 
For his kingdom and for his people, 
And that he might so reign in this life 
That in the other he perish not. 
When the chaplain raised 
The Body of God between his hands, 
Lo! a very beauteous Child 
Pure, bright, and like a spirit, 
Appeared to King Edward. 
The earl looks on his side, 
And his heart well understands 
That this is Almighty Jesus, 
The heavenly King of all kings ; 
Now that his right hand has raised 
The Child, the King vows to Him, 
Begs for medicine for his sins ; 
To the King He gives His blessing, 
And this same viston 
The earl sees, and to the King 
He turned ; he says, ‘‘ Quiet thee, 
Thou seest, it seems to me, what I see; 
This is Jesus in Whom I believe.” 
The King to Jesus bows and prays ; 
With joy of spirit weeps, 
Ceases not tenderly to weep, 
As long as lasted the Mass. 

After the Mass, says the King— 
** Leofric, friend, this secret, 
As a loyal knight and earl, 


81 Vita S. Eadwardi Regis, vol. 195, col. 760. Edit. Migne. 
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I pray you relate not to man ; 
For you will not be believed, 
Or will be considered foolish. 
Let it not be known in my life, 
That it appear no hypocrisy ; 
Since it is better to follow the example 
Of our Lord, Who commanded silence 
To the three who came to the Mount 
Tabor with Him, and had the sight, 
Peter and his two companions, 
Of the Transfiguration.” 

Then went the earl to Worcester, 
To a holy man who was monk and priest, 
And related to him the vision 
In secret confession, 
And prayed him to put it in writing, 
In order to keep it in remembrance, 
That at any time it may be known 
By the letter which would be read ; 
And he said, ‘‘ So be it after my days, 
When you shall be assured of my death ; 
I give you assurance of the circumstance 
That you may conceal it as I have done.” 
He answered that he might be confident 
That through him it should never be discovered. 
All this adventure he wrote, 
The writing placed in a chest, 
Which was in a holy and safe place; 
Then a long time, after the days 
Of King Eadward and the earl, 
As history relates it, 
The chest opens of itself, 
And the secret was made known. ® 


Aelred says of Leofric: Hic a Jlatere regis, 
paululum tamen semotus, astabat, dignus per omnia 
gut tanti talisque miraculi conscius et testis existeret.® 
These words have much significance in reference 
to a miracle of the Blessed Sacrament, and bear 
full testimony to the great sanctity of the Earl of 
Mercia. In the sixth century, St. Gregory of 
Tours describes a miracle of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which took place at the moment when the deacon 
was bearing the ciborium in his hands. Out of 
the people assembled, but four saw It; a priest 
and three women, one of whom was the mother of 
St. Gregory. Aderam fateor, continues the Saint, 
et ego, tune temporibus, huic festivitati, sed hac 
videre non merut.®4 

In the Sarum Breviary there is a prayer in 
which reference is made to this miracle. 

Deus qui unigenitum Filium tuum Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum glorioso Regi Eduardo in 
Jorma vistbili demonstrasti ; tribue quesumus, ut 


82 La Estoire de Seint Aedwarde le Rei, lines 2514—2597. Rolls Edit. 
83 Vit. St. Eadwardi, vol. 195, col. 760. Edit. Migne. 
84 De Miraculis, lib. 1, c. 86, vol. 71, col. 781. Edit. Migne. 
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ejus meritis et precibus ad eternam ipsius Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi vistonem perlingere mereamur. 
Qui, &c,** 

The date of the marriage of Leofric with 
Godgifu is not given ; it took place, probably, 
between 1005 and ro1o, for their only son A#lfgar 
appears as a witness to a charter of Cnut in 1032.%° 
Brought up, as he had been, in times of wars, 
turbulence, and pillage, it would appear, that, in 
his early years, Leofric had not always proved 
himself a devout son of Holy Church; witness 
his assisting his own nephew A‘thelwine to 
upset the will of his father, and thereby to 
obtain possession of Salewarp, which Godwine 
had restored to Worcester ;*7 and his support to 
Earngate, the son of Grim, against Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester.** But the sad fate of 
ZEthelwine in 1014, and the untimely deaths of 
the children of Earngate, the son of Grim, would 
not have been without effect on the mind of 
Leofric ; they were probably the turning-point of 
his life, and may have been the means used by 
God to develope the inherent piety of the truly 
noble Earl of Mercia. 

Indeed all the old historians bear testimony 
to the piety of Leofric, and his munificence in 
whatever would promote the greater glory of God. 
I have only alluded to these acts of his younger 
days, in order that his real character may be 
more strongly brought out, and the sincerity of 
his repentance more manifest. No evidence more 
conclusive of his virtuous disposition can be 
adduced than the fact that he, the noblest of the 
great Earls of the nation, should have remained 
the loyal subject and faithful adviser of Cnut, who 
shortly after attaining the crown of England had 
caused Leofric’s brother, the Duke Northman, to 
be executed, and, according to the general re- 
corded opinion, without cause. What a glorious 
example of a mind wholly in accordance with the 
divine precepts of the Gospel. 

Shortly afterwards he became on intimate terms 
of friendship with Affic, a monk of Evesham, 


% Acta SS. 1, p. 302. 

86 Chron. decxlviii. Cod. Diplom, Evi, Sax. iv. p. 4. 

87 Heming Chartular, Eccl. Wigorniensis. Edit. Hearne. Oxon. 1723, p. 259. 
88 Jbid. pp. 260, 264. 
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subsequently prior, and then named dean of 
Christianity for the vale of Evesham. A®fic was 
much beloved and respected by Cnut and the 
leading men of the land, on account of his 
sanctity. He was brother to Wlsi or Wulsi, the 
holy hermit ; and, according to Ingulph, he was 
related to Leofric.8? By Affic’s exhortations, con- 
tinues the chronicler, the Earl Leofric and the 
Countess Godgifu—for he was their confessor— 
(co guod pater erat suarum confessionum) most 
prudently despising the world in many things, and 
diligently devoting themselves to alms and prayers, 
built in a glorious manner the Abbey of Coventry, 
and many other churches, for the love of God, and 
enriched them with lands, and possessions, and 
most magnificent ornaments.%° 

Coventry or Covnentria®! was a vill so named 
because a convent, of which St.Osburga formerly 
was abbess, had existed there ; it appears to have 
been burnt down when Eadric ravaged the 
country. This place, or township, described in 
the Latin charters®? as villa, and /and in Saxon 
ones, had become the property of Leoftic. 
Whether from old associations, or from the 
beauties of the locality, he choose the site of the 
ruined convent for the magnificent abbey which 
he and his wife had determined to found. Ingulph, 
however, if credence may be given to him, 
ascribes this pious resolution to the instigation of 
Godgifu.®* 

Their project once formed, the munificent 
founders lost no time in carrying it into execution. 
The pious Countess Godgifu, says Orderic Vitalis, 
whose evidence is worthy of belief, gave to the 
church of the monastery all her treasures, and 
sending for goldsmiths, devoutly distributed all 
the gold and silver that she possessed to make 
the sacred books and Gospels, and crosses, and 
images of the saints, and other marvellous church 
ornaments.™ In a word, for the love of God and 
the service of the Church, she, literally, denuded 
herself of all her personal property. 





89 Rer. Angl. Scriptores, p. 892. 

9 Chron. Abbatize de Evesham, p. 83. Rolls Edit. 

91 Camden Britannia, xi. p. 330. Lond. 1789. 

92 Compare Charter declxvi. in the Cod. Dipl. Atvi. Sax. iv. p. 73. 
% Ut supra, p. 822. 

% Edit. Paris, 1840, xi. p. 183. 
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Unfortunately, no precise date exists as to 
when the erection of the church and monastery 
commenced. /#fic, the noble dean,® died in 
1037, according to the Saxon chronicle, but that 
of Evesham puts his death in 1038 ;*° consequently 
he did not live to see the completion of the 
magnificent work which he had suggested. He 
was buried at Evesham in the new Church of the 
Holy Trinity, which Leofric and Godgifu had 
built, and in the presence of Lady Godgifu, who 
had gone thither to pay the last tribute of regard 
to her venerated spiritual father, ‘‘who whilst he 
lived, ever bore her in memory.”®’ But Agelnoth, 
surnamed the Good, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on his return from Rome in 1024, whither he had 
gone for the fal/ium, passed through Pavia, 
where he bought the arm of St. Augustine for a 
hundred talents of silver and one of gold; and, 
out of his love for Leofric, he gave this precious 
relic to the church of Coventry. A%gelnoth died 
on the 29th of October, 1038 ;°* but the Peter- 
borough chronicle records the gift of the arm of 
St. Augustine under the year 1024.% Hence it is 
probable that the church and monastery had 
already been begun. There can be no doubt 
that the erection and decoration of such a pile 
of buildings must have occupied many years. 
Fourteen years were consumed in_ building 
Westminster Abbey, under the eyes of the King, 
and in the capital of the nation, where the 
services of skilful workmen, cunning in their 
various crafts, could readily be commanded ; 
whereas goldsmiths, and it may equally be 
presumed, masons, and sculptors, and carpenters 
had to be sent for to Coventry. The church was 
solemnly dedicated on the 4th of the Nones of 
October, 1043. 

The charter of Leofric!” endows the monastery 
with twenty-four zv//s situated in seven different 
counties, and half of the vill of Coventry, for the 
support of an abbot and twenty-four monks. He 


95 So called in the Sax. Chron. ad ann. 1037. 

%6 Chron. Abb. de Evesham, 83. 

% bid. p. 84. 

% Godwin de Preesulibus Angliz, p. 55. 

Chron. Angliz Petroburgense. Edit. Giles, Lond. 1845. 
100 Ch. deccexxxix. Cod. Dip. AEvi. Sax. vol. iv. p. 73. 
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gives them sac and séc, toll and te4m, and liberty, 
and all the customs everywhere as he had ever 
held them of St. Eadward, whose name, with many 
others, appears as a witness. 

_ St. Eadward also gave a charter?! confirming 
the above, and freeing the property of the church 
from all taxes, including the usual Saxon ¢rinoda 
necessitas, and all payments of any kind to the 
King, his lieutenant, the bishop, or any other 
person, and to make it more stringent, he incor- 
porated the confirmatory bull of Alexander the 
Third (Benedict the Ninth.)! 

Never before had so splendid a church been 
raised in England; it contained every ornament 
and decoration wrought by the art of man that 
boundless wealth, spent with lavish and pious 
hands, could supply. It was so enriched with gold 
and silver, that the very walls seemed too confined 
to contain the treasures. William of Malmesbury 
adds, that the eyes of the beholders were dazzled, 
as though what they saw was not a reality, but some- 
thing supernatural.!°? The beams supporting the 
shrines were covered with a sheathing of precious 
metals ; and in the time of William Rufus, Robert 
de Limesey, Bishop of Chester, whose avarice in- 
duced him to transfer his see to Coventry, in 
1094, stripped off from one beam alone as much 
silver as was valued at 500 marks. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
“devout client of Marye,” Lady Godgifu, took 
especial care that the great image of our Blessed 
Ladye should not be the most insignificant object 
in the abbey church. No description of it remains, 
but by analogy, as will be seen under Ely, 
Evesham, and Lincoln, in this series, it must have 
been fully in accordance with the munificence of 
Godgifu, who had “denuded herself” of all her 
treasure for the making of the sacred images. 

At his own vill of Bromley, in the shire of 


101 Ch. dececxvi. bid. vol. iv. p. 253. 

102 These charters are perfectly genuine, but the name of Pope Alexander is intro- 
duced. He reigned from 1061 to 1073, consequently it is evident that they are copies 
of the original ones, and made by some scribe in the time of Alexander the Third. It 
was by no means unusual in those days, for safety’s sake, to have double and even 
triple copies made. I have followed the authority of the Propyleum of Papebrochius 
in the Acta SS. in regard of Benedict the Ninth. 

103 Gest. Pont. Ang. p. 30¢. Rolls Edit. 
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Stafford, on the 11th of the kalends of October 
(September 30), 1057, where the venerable Earl 
Leofric, whom the chroniclers describe as having 
attained a good old age, was then residing,!* 

came 


death the bitter, 
and so dear a one seized ; 


and it may fervently be trusted that, 


This noble from earth 

Angels carried, 

steadfast soul, 

into heaven’s light. 
Where should the Venerable Earl of the Mercians, 
as the charter of St. Eadward calls him,! more 
deservedly repose, in expectation of the day of 
doom, than in his beloved monastery at Coventry? 
He was buried beneath one of the porches of the 
church.?® [ cannot refrain from quoting the words 
of Aelred, which form a monument worthy of his 
memory : 

“‘Cum omni reverentia spiritusque dulcedine 
nominandus, Comes Leofricus, cujus memoria in 
benedictione est, cum uxore Godgiva, interpreta- 
tionem sui nominis magnifice rerum executione 
complente. . . . Cum tali ergo sui lateris socia 
Comes Sanctissimus, in Dei opere semper intentus, 
multorum ccenobiorum fundator existit, et sobrie, 
et juste, et pie, in omnibus vivens, possessionum 
suarum et thesaurorum Christum fecit Hzredem.”!7 

His peerless wife Godgifu survived her pious 
husband. She outlived their high-spirited son 
Elfgar, who had succeeded to his father’s earldom 
of Mercia, and died in 1063.!°° She lived to see her 
grandsons, Eadwine become Earl of the Mercians, 
and Morkere Earl of the Northumbrians. She 
saw the Normans invade— 


The dear realm 
Of Engle land, 


and one of her granddaughters, Ealdgyth, already 
the widow of Gruffudd, King of North Wales, 
become again a widow, when her second husband, 


106 Sax. Chron. ad ann. 1057. Rolls. Edit. And the other chroniclers, ad ann. 1057. 
105 Ch. deceexvi. Cod. Dip. Alvi. Sax. vol. iv. p. 253. 

106 W. Malms. De Gest. Pont. Angl. c. iv. p. 311. Rolls Edit. 

107 Vit. S. Eadw. vol. 195. col. 760. Edit. Migne. 

108 Sax. Chron. ad ann. 1057. 
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the gallant Harold, the last of our Saxon kings, 
fell at Hastings. It is not known where Godgifu 
passed the latter years of her life; probably with 
Ealdgyth, the widowed queen of Gruffudd and of 
Harold, at Chester,! or in retirement at Coventry. 
' But before the Survey in 1084—1086,!”° she had 

sent her steadfast 

soul to Christ, 

in God’s protection, 

spirit holy. 
She possessed a rich chaplet of precious gems 
which she had strung on a cord, and on which she 
used to repeat her prayers. On her death-bed, she 
desired that this chaplet should be hung round 
the neck of our Ladye of Coventry, whom she 
had so dearly loved. It was valued at one hundred 
marks, 

She was buried in the other porch of the 
church of Coventry, and not far from the image of 
our Ladye, to whom her dying thoughts and affec- 
tions had been given."? It does not require any 
stretch of the imagination to believe that the 
death-song of the pious Godgifu was the hymn of 
St. Ambrose— 


Maria Mater gratiz 
Mater misericordiz, 

Ab hoste tu nos protege 
Et mortis hora suscipe. 


Sad is it to think that, of the magnificent abbey 
church of Coventry founded by Leofric and 
Godgifu—once the glory of England—not one 
stone now remains. About the year 1670, the 
foundations were dug up, and the site was turned 
into a bowling alley; and afterwards into a garden, 
as it was about 1718. The new Cathedral of 
Lichfield, which was raised by Roger de Clinton 
iN 1140, is supposed to have been built on the 
model of Coventry, as erected by Leofric and 
Godgifu. 


Note.—The memories of the Earl Leofric 
and the Countess Godgifu, commonly known as 
Lady Godiva, are perpetuated, even to our day, by 


109 Edwine and Morkere, on hearing of the death of Harold, came up to London 
and sent their sister to Chester (Flor. of Worcester, ad ann. 1066). 

110 Domesday, pp. 231b, 239b, 280b. 

111 W. Malms. ut supra loc. cit. 

2 Tid. 
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a procession held periodically at Coventry, in 
commemoration of a fable which is, simply, a dis- 
grace to English history. If Lady Godiva had ever 
ridden through Coventry as she is said to have 
done, mention of so remarkable an event would 
most certainly have been made by some of the 
many early writers, but they are all silent on the 
subject. The Saxon chronicler, Ingulph, who 
knew her, Orderic Vitalis, almost a contemporary, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, the 
Chronicle of Mailros, Florence of Worcester, and 
William of Malmesbury, say nothing of it; whilst 
the latter, when describing the monastery of 
Coventry, would not have omitted to record the 
ride, if it had taken place. 

The fable is first mentioned by Roger of 
Wendover, who flourished in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. According to him, the people 
of Coventry were to be assembled in the market- 
place to behold Lady Godgifu ride through the 
midst of them, in a state of nudity, which she 
did, attended by two soldiers! She had luxuriant 
tresses of hair, which she unloosened, and thus 
formed a mantle which completely covered her 
body. Roger of Wendover adds that she was 
seen by no one.!!* Matthew of Westminster, who 
wrote his history about fifty years later, mentions 
the fable. His work is a copy of Roger Hoveden, 
who wrote about 1204, and says nothing of it, 
consequently Matthew of Westminster must have 
taken it from Roger of Wendover. In his version, 
which differs very little from that of Wendover, he 
seems to hint that Lady Godgifu was supernaturally 
shrouded from mortal eyes, for he says that she, 
having ridden through the assembled multitude 
a nemine visa, ad virum gaudens, hoc pro mira- 
culo habentem reversa est. His next words 
prove the whole story to be a fiction, for he adds, 
that in consequence of Lady Godiva’s ride, Earl 
Leofric gave to Coventry the charter of liberties, 
sealed with his own seal/ Now seals were never 
affixed to Saxon charters; they were introduced 
by the Normans. And by recording that the 
people of Coventry had assembled to see Lady 
Godiva take her ride, Matthew of Westminster 
equally, and most satisfactorily, disposes of the 


113 Flores Historicum. Edit. Coxe, London, 1841. 
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CovERHAM, 
YORKSHIRE. 


CROME. 


CROWNTHORPE, 
NORFOLK. 


CROYLAND. 


legendary “Peeping Tom, the tailor of Coventry.”!!4 
But Rapin mentions him.!° 

Ralph Higden,"* the monk of Chester, who 
died in 1363, Henry de Knyghton,!”? and John of 


Brompton,!!* who were later writers, mention the 


ride, on the authority, no doubt, of Roger of 
Wendover, and Matthew of Westminster. But 
John of Brompton had the wisdom not to pledge 
himself to the authenticity of the story; he openly 
says, “ de dicté Comitissi Godiva /egitur.” 

In an account of payments in the fifth of 
Richard the Second, 1381—1382, the altar of our 
Blessed Ladye in Coventry Church occurs, with a 
lamp burning night and day before it.1!9 


2. There was also an image of our Blessed 
Ladye in the Tower at Coventry, to which offerings 
were made. 

In the King’s Book of Expenses, August 31, 
1511: The King’s offering at our Ladye in the 
tower there, . . . sum not given.!2 


Offerings were made to our Ladye of Cover- 
ham. In the Middleham Household Book of 
Richard the Third is this entry, but without date: 
“‘xvs. for my Lord Prince offering to our Ladye of 
Gervaulx, Coverham, and Wynsladale.” 124 


Offerings were made to our Ladye of Crome. 
February 10, 1519: 

“For my lord’s (Henry of Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon) offering to our Ladye of Crome, 4 d.}2? 


There was a constant light in the church 
before the image of our Blessed Ladye.}*8 


Berhtuulf of Mercia, in his grant to the Abbey 
of Croyland, dated Friday, March 27, 851, thus 


114 Flores Historiarum per M. Westmonasteriensem collecti. Francofurti 1601. 
Ad ann. 1057, pp. 216, 217. 

115 Hist. d’Angleterre, vol. i. p. 452. Edit. La Haye, 1749. 

U6 Polychronicon Rad. Higden apud Gale, p. 282, ad ann. 1057. 

117 Hen. de Knyghton de Eventibus Anglize apud Twisden, col. 2334. 

118 Chron. Joan de Brompton apud Twisden, col. 949. 

18 Mon. Angl. iii. p. 188. 

120 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 1452. 

121 Harl. MSS. 433, f. 118. 

122 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. iii. pt. i. p. 51, n. 152. 


123 Blomefield, i. 650. 
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DONCASTER. 


Dover. 


describes this venerable spot: ‘ Hzec est hzereditas 
Dei, dos zecclesize Christi, solum Sanctze Mariz.” 124 

Richard Barderey, Abbot of Croyland, who 
died in 1247, gave a hundred shillings a year from 
the fee of his church at Whaplode, so find a light 
perpetually burning before the altar of our Blessed 
Ladye.!5 


In the church of the Carmelites, who were 
established here in 1350, was the celebrated image 
of our Lady in the White Friars, sometimes called 
Our Ladye of Doncaster. Frequent offerings were 
made here. 

In the Expenses of Henry the Eighth : 

“31517, April. Sir Geoff. Wren, clerk of the 
closet, for a taper of wax burning before Our 
Ladye of Doncaster four years, 4 /.”126 

The Earl of Northumberland used yearly to 
burn candles here. 

The Northumberland Household Book has the 
following entry : 

“Ttem. My lord useth and accustomyth to 
paye yerly for the fyndynge of a light of wax 
to birne befor our Ladye in the Whit-Frers of 
my lordis foundation at every Mastyme daily 
throwout the yere sett before our said Ladye there. 
To be paid to the prior of the said hous for the 
hole yere for fyndynge of the said light. To be 
paid ounes a yere, xiii s. iiii @.!°7 

Our Ladye of Doncaster is mentioned in a 
letter of Roger Townsend to Lord Cromwell. 


Our Ladye of Pitye. 

A little to the east of Ardcliffe fort, along the 
shore, according to tradition, formerly stood a 
small chapel built by a foreign nobleman, who 
during a storm was wrecked, and cast ashore at 
Dover. In gratitude for his preservation, and in 
accordance with the religious custom of those 
days, he erected the chapel which was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, and called Our Ladye of 
Pitye. At the dissolution of the monasteries, this 
also shared their fate, and not a stone remains to 


1% Codex Diplom. Aévi Sax, ii. p. 41, Chert. 

125 Moa. Angl. ii. p. 102. 

126 Letters and Papers &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 1474. 
127 P, 338. Edit. 1827. 
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tell of its whereabouts. In 1576, at which 
time it formed the hut of a fisherman, one of those 
fearful gales that sometimes visit the Channel 
swept away all the remaining vestiges.!* 

In the Expenses of Elizabeth of York : 

““r502, March 24. Offering to Our Ladye of 
Dover, xx @.129 

Query. Was this shrine the same as that of 
our Ladye in the Rock? 

Henry the Eighth landed at Dover, coming 
from Calais, on the 14th November, 1532. In 
the Privy Purse Expenses is the following entry : 

“4532, November. Itm. the xiiii. daye paied 
to the King’s own hands for his offering to our 
Ladye in the Rocke at Dover, iiii s. viii @.”1°9 


DurRHAM. 1. Our Ladye of Pitye, in the Galilee. “On 
the north syde of the saide Galliley was an alter 
called the Ladye of Pitties Alter, with her pictur 
carryinge our Saviour on hir knee as He was 
taiken from the Crosse, a very dolorouse aspecte.” 
The Ladye-Mass was always said at this altar.1*1 


2. Our Ladye of Boulton. 

In the south alley of the lantern stood the 
altar of Our Ladye of Boulton. It was the second 
of the three altars. “Over the which altar was a 
merveylous lyvely and bewtifull immage of the 
picture of our Ladie, so called the Zady of 
Boultone, which picture was made to open with 
gimmers (two leaves) from her breastes downwards. 
And within the said immage was wroughte and 
pictured the immage of our Saviour, merveylouse 
finelie gilted, houldinge uppe his handes, and 
holding betwixt his handes a fair large CRUCIFIX 
oF Curist, all of gold, the which crucifix was to 
taiken fourthe every Good Fridaie, and every man 
(another MS. says, moncke) did crepe unto it that 
was in the church at that day. And ther after yt 
was houng upe againe within the said immage. 
And every principall daie the said immage 
was opened that every man might se pictured 
within her the Father, the Sone, and the Holy 


128 Dover Guide, printed at the Chronicle office. 

129 Privy Expenses, p. 4. 

130 Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIII. p. 273. 

181 Monastical Chusch of Durham, Surtees Society, p. 38. 
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ELTHAM. 


Ghost, most curiouslye and fynely gilted. And 
both the sides within her (were) verie fynely 
vernyshed with grene vernishe and flowers of 
goulde, which was a goodly sighte for all the 
behoulders therof. And upon the stone that ‘she 
did stand on, in under, was drawen a faire crosse 
upon a scutchon, cauled the Neivells’ cross, the 
which should signyfye that the Neivells hath borne 
the charges of ytt.” !° 


Mention occurs of an image of our Blessed 
Ladye which had been taken at sea, and brought 
hither in 1376. 

Issue Rolls of the Exchequer : 

** so Edward the Third, February 5. 

“In money paid by the hands of Robert Syb- 
thorpe, one of the Chamberlains of the Exchequer, 
for the carriage and safely conducting an image of 
the Holy Marye, lately taken by John de Ryng- 
borne, in a certain ship upon the sea, from West- 
minster to the King’s manor at Eltham, delivered 
to the Lord the King, by direction of the Treasurer 
and Chamberlains of the Exchequer, 6 s. 8 a.”183 


132 Monastical Church of Durham, Surtees Society, p. 26. 


133 Pell Records 201. 
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